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The Germans Hail America: Some 
Aspects of Communication Medta 
in Occupted Germany 


OR more than four years, through the various media of communication, 

American thought has had a steady and relentless impact on German 
culture. This has not come about by chance. The United States, in a deter- 
mined effort to present information about itself, has made unprecedented 
use not only of print, radio, film, and the fine arts, but also of an institu- 
tion less well known—the information center. The authors took part in 
this information program and their account of its development is largely 
first-hand, although most of the statistics are from the official reports of the 
U.S. Military Governor. 

In order to appreciate fully the extensive use being made of information 
facilities in Germany today, it is essential to consider the situation in this 
devastated country at the end of hostilities. Printing plants, publishing 
houses, radio stations, and motion picture theaters which had survived the 
war were closed by Military Government, along with the schools, libraries, 
legitimate theaters, and all communication services. Not even the postal, 
telephone, or telegraph services were operating. A person in Munich, for 
example, had no way of determining whether his cousins in Nuernberg— 
much less his grandparents in Berlin—were still alive. He did not even 
know whether these cities still existed. 

By September, 1945, Military Government had taken the initial steps 
to fill this vacuum in German life. Several radio stations, some Military 
Government newspapers, and a few dozen movie houses (showing American 
films mostly) were serving the U. S. Zone; the Anglo-American newsreel 
l"elt im Film was in production, the first German theaters had been opened, 
and even two circuses had been licensed. Also, the first U. S. information 
center for occupied Germany had opened in Frankfurt, although not more 
than a few dozen Germans knew of its existence. The other information 
media—pitifully primitive as they were during the first few months of the 
occupation'—made much more of an impact on the people and provided 
more direct channels for communicating news and instructions to them. 

* Even two years later one Sunday edition of the New York Times consumed more tons 
of newsprint than did all of the German papers in the U. S. occupied area in one month. 


Monthly Report of the Military Governor, U. S. Zone: Information Control, Cumulative Review, 
No. 30 (October-December, 1947), 7. 
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The radio stations reached the largest number of persons. Two million 
of the 74 million radios in Germany were in the U. S. Zone and 630,000 of 
them in Berlin. They could be tuned in to re-broadcasts of The Voice of 
America from New York as well as to informational broadcasts by U. S. 
officials. 

Much use was made of films because of the large audience they reached. 
German-produced films had been impounded at the beginning of the occu- 
pation and all film studios requisitioned. By February, 1946, according to 
admission records, 5,804,523 persons in Bavaria had seen American films, 
4,186,429 in Hesse and Wuerttemberg-Baden and over 4,000,000 in Berlin. 
Of the American films shown, ‘‘Human Comedy” was particularly well re- 
ceived. German audiences appreciated the informal shots of American 
family life—especially scenes showing American soldiers at home—and the 
realistic atmosphere of the film. Welt im Film, the weekly newsreel men- 
tioned above, by June, 1947, was appearing in about 2,000 cinemas in Bizo- 
nia. Other films produced especially for the Germans were informational 
documentaries on such subjects as the races of man, the Nazi crimes, and 
American aid to Germany. Also, by this time, about 200,000 German 
youths a month were viewing approximately 700 special film showings 
sponsored by Military Government and by the Army’s German Youth Ac- 
tivities program. During the next twelve months some 2,250,000 German 
youths attended such special film showings. These figures indicate the ex- 
tent to which this medium was utilized in reaching the German people. 

The so-called “overt publications” of Military Government provided 
very effective channels for combating rumors and disseminating information 
to the German population. The largest of these, Die Neue Zeitung, made its 
appearance in November, 1945. Twice a week, throughout Germany, long 
lines formed to buy copies. It included, in addition to news and German fea- 
tures, selections of American literature and folk songs, English lessons, and 
articles such as “Some Kind Words for Uncle Sam” by Bernard Baruch, 
“Carl Schurz’s Impressions of Karl Marx,” and Churchill’s ‘‘Memoirs of 
World War II.” This paper’s peak circulation of 1,900,500 copies was re- 
duced in June, 1948, when currency reform took place. 

Heute, a semi-monthly news and picture weekly on the order of Life, 
began publication in the fall of 1945 and was an instantaneous success. By 
April 1, 1947, it had a circulation of half a million copies. Heule carried 
fairly equal proportions of German, American, and international pictorial 
and textual materials. Among the American topics were the following: 
“A Country Store in Maine,” ‘Life of a Pennsylvania Coal Miner,” ‘The 
American Frontier,” and “Elections in America.’ Also joining the ranks of 
the “overt publications” at this time was a bi-monthly, A merikanische 
Rundschau, comparable to Harpers and the Atlantic Monthly. Neue Auslese, 
a third such magazine, was a product of joint British-American cooperation 
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and was planned along the lines of the Reader’s Digest. As early as Novem- 
ber, 1945, the three periodicals had achieved a combined monthly circula- 
tion of 661,000 copies. 

In the fall of 1947, Military Government began issuing a series of official 
pamphlets as part of its information program in Germany. Over 2} million 
copies of anti-Communist titles had been published by July, 1948. After 
currency reform, books, pamphlets, and brochures dealing with democracy 
or politics were, with a few notable exceptions, ignored by German readers. 
One Stuttgart publisher was unable to dispose of four-fifths of a 10,000 copy 
issue of Agar’s Time for Greatness. 

In addition to these publications, approximately 35,000 copies each of 
25 American books in translation were shipped to Germany, most of them 
during the first six months of the occupation. D. W. Brogan’s American 
Character sold 10,000 copies within three weeks of its appearance. Others 
in this series included Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography and Grew’s Ten 
Years in Japan. 

“Overt publications” appearing later in the publications program were 
Der Monat and Schule und Gegenwart. Completed in the fall of 1948, Der 
Monat was designed to provide serious discussion of important political, 
intellectual, and cultural issues by leading German writers and thinkers. 
The initial issue was 60,000 copies. Schule und Gegenwart, a monthly publi- 
cation of the Education and Cultural Affairs Division of Military Govern- 
ment for Bavaria, was created to promote the cause of school reform. As- 
sociated with school reform was the problem of rewriting school textbooks. 
To aid and encourage postwar German writers of textbooks to use American 
texts as models, textbook centers were set up in the larger cities of the U.S. 
Zone. 

At the same time that the United States government was providing 
these ‘‘overt publications,’’ German editors were being encouraged to pub- 
lish additional American material. Approximately 100 American magazines 
by the end of 1947 had granted blanket reprint rights to their articles. By 
August, 1948, some 300 translation rights to American books had been sold 
in Germany, 13 of them in the British Zone and two in the Russian Zone. 
The Bavarian Reprint Service, established to facilitate and expedite receipt 
of American magazine articles for translation and sale to German periodi- 
cals, had submitted 2,771 articles to German editors by November, 1948. 
Of these, 365 had been published and almost 700 accepted for future ap- 
pearance. In addition to this magazine servicing unit, there was a U. S. 
feature service which supplied the information media in the U. S. Zone and 
the newspapers in the British Zone with feature and background material. 
During September, 1948, for example, this feature service distributed 15 
issues of Amerika Dienst, a mailing service consisting of news stories, fea- 
ture articles, and editorial opinion in the United States. 
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On November 10, 1948, Military Government opened a publishers’ read- 
ing room at Frankfurt for the exclusive use of publishers and editors. The 
reading room, staffed with German and American advisers, contained 
reference works, U. S. magazine and feature materials, representative U. S. 
Zone periodicals, and a library of American literature, including outstand- 
ing American books, for inspection and study by publishers interested in 
acquiring German translation rights. 

The theater, which had always played a leading role in German cultura! 
life, also was encouraged to portray American life. By the end of June, 
1946, 42 American plays had been cleared for production in Germany, and 
German translations of 16 of them published. Eleven American plays in 
German were shown during October and November, 1946. By far the most 
popular was Holmes and Abbott’s “Three Men on a Horse.” A publi: 
opinion survey in January, 1947, reported that ‘“‘The Skin of Our Teeth”’ 
probably because of its philosophy of destruction and reconstruction—was 
judged the most interesting play presented in Munich since the beginning of 
the occupation. By March, 1947, “The Voice of the Turtle” had had its 
200th performance in Berlin and “Three Men on a Horse” still was going 
strong after its 250th presentation. 

German language performances of 27 American plays in Berlin during 
January, 1947, represented 50% of all the plays then appearing in the city. 
By May, 1947, 45 American plays had been presented in Germany and 24 
of them had been shown in all four zones. By June 30, 1948, the British and 
U.S. Zones had contracted for 35 U.S. plays each, the French Zone for only 
eight, and the Soviet Zone for 14! Theaters throughout Germany that had 
accepted U. S. plays by the end of 1947 were divided by zones as follows: 
U. S., 122; British, 83; Soviet, 39; and French, 3. By June, 1948, over a 
million RM had been collected from the performances of 31 American 
plays. 

As for American music, by the end of 1947 over 100 chamber music 
works, orchestral works, and an opera had been presented throughout 
Germany. Fifty American composers had had 425 performances in all four 
zones of Germany during January, 1946 to August 31, 1947, distributed as 
follows: U. S. Zone, 311; Soviet Zone, 97; British Zone, 12; and the French 
Zone, 5. 

Branches of the Inter-Allied Music Lending Library, Berlin, were 
opened in August, 1947, in the Amerika Héduser® of Stuttgart, Frankfurt, 
Munich, and in Hamburg and Diisseldorf in the British Zone. Through 
June, 1947, performance fees on American music performed in Germany 
amounted to RM 204,387. There was no charge for American music re- 
quested by German students, music conservatories, or music critics, and no 
charge for chamber music or vocal works sought by German performers. 


? As the U. S. information centers in Germany came to be called. 
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German conductors, orchestral organizations, radio stations, and artists 
who intended to perform over radio stations, and film companies which 
planned to use musical works in a production might obtain the full scores 
(but no orchestral parts) on approval for one week. They had to apply to 
the Inter-Allied Music Lending Library, however, for permission to per- 
form the compositions and pay the rental fee which was collected auto- 
matically by the Gesellschaft fuer Musikauffuehrungsrechte. 

Representative of visiting American experts who lectured in Germany 
was Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith, Chief of the Music Division of the New 
York Public Library, who gave a series of 14 lectures on music in 10 German 
cities in Bizonia. His subjects included: ‘‘Trends in Contemporary North 
and South American Music,” “American Folk Music,” and “American 
Popular Music or Jazz During the Past 30 Years.”’ 

Also, American artists ‘“‘who demonstrate the development of culture 
and art in the United States’ were brought over. At a conference of Mili- 
tary Government officials it was agreed that American music to be made 
available in Germany and Austria should be divided into the two distinct 
groups following: 


1. “Music by native American composers and those naturalized American 
citizens whose musical education and training have been principally American. 

2. ‘“Music by composers who became U.S. citizens and whose compositions 
tend to prove that life in America is conducive to musical authorship.’ 


Early in 1948 the music advisory panel was created to engage artists, 
and the American Music Center was established to administer funds—in- 
cluding a $10,000 gift by the Oberlander Trust and other contributions. 
Artists selected to start the project in the summer of 1948 were Patricia 
Travers, violinist, Tom Scott, folk singer, and Ralph Kirkpatrick, harp- 
sichordist. These musicians appeared in all three western zones of Germany 
including Berlin, and, in addition, Mr. Kirkpatrick was invited by the 
Soviet Military Administration to play in the Soviet Section of Berlin and 
in Russian-occupied Leipzig as well. Marjorie Lawrence, Metropolitan 
soprano, gave a concert in the Titania Palast in Berlin, accompanied by the 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra. 

On September 28, 1947, Yehudi Menuhin went to Berlin at the invita- 
tion of the U. S. Military Government. During his five-day visit he gave six 
concerts, all of the proceeds being donated to charity. Menuhin was the first 
top-ranking American artist to appear before German audiences and the 
enthusiastic and grateful reception given him encouraged the Americans in 
charge of music to go on with the visiting artists program. 

Meanwhile, since the opening of the first center at Frankfurt in 1945, the 
U. S. information centers gradually were spreading across the U. S. Zone 


* Monthly Report of the Military Governor, U. S. Zone: Information Control, Cumulative 
Review, No. 24 (July 1, 1946-June 30, 1947), 32. 
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despite many difficulties. Only someone who worked with the centers in 
those initial months can appreciate the frustrations encountered, how the 
lack of even the simplest things delayed their opening. Lack of light bulbs, 
for instance, slowed the opening of one center for several weeks. A graphic 
account of the difficulties involved in opening and operating a center in the 
first year of the occupation is given in “The American Library in Stutt- 
gart.’’* Countless hours, for example, had to be given over to struggles 
with the German authorities in the Arbei/samt for the smallest tritles. Two 
weeks passed before glass was secured for the bomb-shattered windows; 
more than three weeks passed before the labor and materials were secured 
for olastering holes in the ceilings. 

Securing personnel for the information centers was especially frustratin:. 
It was difficult, in the first place, to find bi-lingual Germans with the 
requisite cultural background. All staff members, as was true of Germans 
employed by the American forces, underwent a screening to insure that only 
the politically “pure” were hired. The net result was that it was almost im- 
possible to secure an adequate number of qualified persons to work in the 
information centers. It was not uncommon to find the centers operating 
with “marginal” personnel, with resultant problems caused by the lack of 
maturity or excessive age of staff members. 

Each Amerika Haus had a free public library run as the hub of its 
activities. The library, ranging in size from 7,000 to 30,000 volumes, was 
operated in the same fashion and spirit as the average American public 
library. In addition, each center contained 250 to 500 magazines and news- 
papers, together with several thousand pamphlets and government docu- 
ments. The centers also provided the European editions of the New York 
Times, the New York Herald-Tribune, and the overseas editions of such 
magazines as Time and Newsweek. 

More than half of the books in the centers were obtained from army 
surpluses. Approximately ten per cent of the book collection was composed 
of German language books purchased in Swizerland and Sweden, mostly 
translations of American authors. At the end of 1947, it was estimated that 
about two per cent of the book collection represented gifts from various 
American individuals and organizations. The remainder of the collection 
consisted of purchases made by the Department of the Army from funds 
appropriated for that purpose. There has been no detailed analysis of the 
book collection, though a rough estimate is available. The collections in- 
cluded about the following: 10% reference works; 18% fiction; 15% his- 
tory, geography, and biography; 17% science; 10% juvenile; and 2% fine 
arts. Fiction accounted for at least 50% of the circulation; science, history, 
and the social sciences followed in popularity. 

The large-circulation magazines, such as Life and the Saturday Evening 


* Library Journal, LXXI (June 15, 1946), 858-62. 
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Posl, also proved to be popular with German readers. Technical magazines 
were next in popularity, receiving heavy use from professional people and 
university students. As might be expected, considerable difficulties were 
experienced with overdue materials. German readers, struggling with 
English text, frequently did not return magazines and books on time. Also, 
in view of the scarcity of books, it was not uncommon to have the centers 
plagued with the problem of stolen books. Prior to currency reform it was 
not unusual to have library patrons offer to pay for “lost”? books with 
worthless German marks. During a year’s operation in 1946-47, however, 
the Frankfurt center, serving more than 75,000 persons, lost only 150 vol- 
umes. 

In considering the role of the information centers, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the condition of German libraries at the war’s end. Those libraries 
which were in a position to open lacked the most important American litera- 
ture published since 1914. Several factors were responsible for this situa- 
tion. First, the World War of 1914-18, with the subsequent inflation, made 
it difficult, if not impossible, for Germans to obtain American books and 
periodicals. Secondly, there were the usual difficulties associated with the 
export of American publications to foreign countries. And thirdly, the 
well-known repressive policies of the Nazi government impeded the free 
flow of cultural materials. German book stocks existing at the end of the 
war were depleted further by the pulping of millions of Nazi books pursuant 
to an Allied Control Council directive. 

The American libraries already existing in U. S. embassies and consulates 
in forty-two countries had demonstrated the usefulness of an information 
center program. The approximately seventy American libraries operated 
by the Department of State reach more than three million readers yearly® 
and, because of their longer history, are known more widely than the 
Department of the Army’s information centers. In addition to the centers 
operated under the Information Services Division® of Military Government 
in Germany, the Department of the Army has information centers in other 
occupied countries. There are six in Austria, seventeen in Japan, and eight 
in Korea. By the spring of 1950 an additional three centers are expected to 
open in Germany and three in Ryukyus.? 

Indignant readers constituted one of the problems faced by the informa- 
tion centers in Germany. Care, of course, was taken to exclude most of the 
name-calling fiction from the shelves for it was felt that there was no point 


* Compared with an American public library system with the same number of volumes, 
the American libraries operated by the Department of State reach seven times as many readers 
at but one-third the cost and one-sixth the staff. Carl A. Sauer, “Libraries in our Cultural 
Program Abroad,” American Library Association Bulletin, XLI (October 1, 1947), 315. 

® This division was called the Information Control Division until 1948 when, in line with 
the policy of relinquishing control in Germany, the word control was changed to services. 

™Sauer, op. cit., 315. 
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in deliberately antagonizing the readers. At times, however, users would dis- 
cover passages which they considered insulting and, to present another 
aspect, occasionally were surprised to find materials critical of the United 
States. Bavaria solved the problem of content to some degree by posting 
the notice following: 

The material in this library does not necessarily represent the opinion of the 
United States Government, of the American people, or of those in charge of this 
library, but merely sets forth the philosophy of the author, to which an indeter- 
minate number of other people may or may not subscribe. 

If a book is critical of us, our beliefs, our customs, or the beliefs or customs 
of other peoples, the fact that we permit it to circulate freely does not mean that 
we are ignorant of its content, or indifferent to its implications, but that we consider 
it essential to know what people all over the world are saying and writing—be it 
conservative or radical, constructive or destructive, for a government or against it. 

The people of the U.S. who support this library believe that only when authors 
may freely write and readers may as freely read, can all acquire the background 
and develop the understanding necessary to an intelligent, mature, and constructive 
approach to the problems of the world and its people. 


Each center contained musical scores of approximately 200 representa- 
tive works of American composers and a record collection of at least 500 
records (concert, popular, and jazz), and a phonograph. Clubs known as 
Freunde und Feinde der modernen Musik were organized in many centers to 
hear and discuss modern American music. One such concert by an American 
negro choir, it is interesting to note, drew over one thousand listeners. The 
increasing interest in American music also has been indicated earlier in this 
article. 

In December, 1947, the centers’ activities were enlarged to include a 
program of exhibits, beginning with a huge display on the TVA. Large 
traveling exhibits, prepared at Berlin, toured the U. S. Zone. Among the 
topics given this treatment were: ‘North American Indian Art,” ‘‘Archi- 
tecture, Housing, and City Planning,” and ‘‘U. S. Labor Relations.’’ The 
series also included a display of 51 books included from selections of the 
“Fifty Best Books of the Year” as determined by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. Each center, of course, also had its own local displays, usu- 
ally consisting of photographs of various phases of American life. 

As the centers increased in number, activities expanded. Lectures by 
American occupation personnel and by visitors, both American and foreign, 
formed a big part of each center’s activities. Such lectures drew astonish- 
ingly heavy respense, explainable in part by the dearth of competing 
activities and the German’s natural desire to learn or to improve his 
English. A number of centers initiated bookworm clubs and a few even 
had “Little Theater’ programs. American motion pictures, usually 16 mm 
documentaries on American life, were shown in most of the centers. A few 
centers used 35mm feature films. 
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In 1949 the first Picturama, Das Amerika von Heute, began showings in 
the various centers. Ten projectors threw colored pictures on five screens 
while a narrator explained the scenes, the showing having a musical ac- 
companiment. Das Amerika von Heute presented a cross section of American 
landscapes, industries, farming, and culture of the American people as por- 
trayed by photographers of Life. Twenty thousand Germans viewed this 
Picturama in Bremen and it met with equally enthusiastic response else- 
where. 

The centers published weekly bulletins announcing their activities. A 
bulletin of the Berlin center, dated January 17, 1949, shows the varied 
activities following: Tuesday, a lecture by Dr. E. Helm on Das Musik- 
drama (The Use of Music on the American Stage); Wednesday, a lecture on 
Die Grundsitze des amerikanischen und des deutschen Rechts, by Professor 
G. Husserl; Thursday, a talk by Colonel F. T. Chamberlin on “Surgery of 
the Thorax”’; Friday, a concert of compositions by Goosens, Sowerby, Mel- 
kikh, and Hohensee performed by young musicians of the Hochschule fuer 
Musik; Sunday, a film, ‘‘All This and Heaven Too,” with discussion. 

During the week following, the Berlin center scheduled the following: 
Amerikanische Geschichte seit 1865, a lecture by Mr. C. Charlick; S. N. 
Behrman’s “Biography” read by students of the Hebbel Theater under the 
direction of Emilie Altvater; Schullplattendiskussion: Die moderne Musik 
und der Jazz. The center’s bulletin board listed as being available for show- 
ings to school groups the films following: 


Kinder von Heute: The organization of the American school system from 
kindergarten to high school. 

Freie Horizonte: Presents the natural beauties of the national parks in 
the United States. 

Hueter der Gesundheit: Shows the education of an American student who be- 


comes a doctor. 
Chemie und Arbeitsschutz: Portrays the work of the Department of Health. 


With the spread of the centers and the enlargement of their programs, a 
not unnatural growth in attendance took place. The latest available over-all 
figures indicated that the 25 centers and 100-odd reading rooms were draw- 
ing approximately 500,000 persons monthly. Of these, about 350,000 visited 
the libraries, the remainder taking part in any one of the fifty types of group 
activities or viewing exhibitions sponsored by the centers. Centers in the 
more heavily populated @&erman cities, as might be expected, accounted for 
the bulk of these attendance figures. Such techniques as the use of 21 light 
trucks in Hesse as mobile libraries for rural areas undoubtedly were major 
factors in compiling such impressive statistics. Apparently attendance 
totals had not reached their peak, for a recent letter reported 420,000 visi- 
tors monthly to Bavarian centers alone. 

An analysis of the attendance figures for the centers as a whole showed 
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that male attendance predominated three to one. No accurate information 
was available on the professions of the users, though, on the whole, high 
school and university students constituted the bulk of the readers. Officials 
and politicians, teachers, and labor leaders have appeared to be hesitant to 
take advantage of the centers’ facilities. This perhaps helps to explain why, 
despite the huge attendance reported for Bavaria, this state remains as 
persistently antidemocratic as ever. 

There is no doubt but that the centers partially achieve the purposes 
for which they were established: To aid the Germans in re-establishing 
educational, intellectual, scientific, and other cultural ties with the rest of 
the world, and at the same time to provide Germans with opportunities to 
increase their understanding of America and Americans. No effort has been 
made to apply a thin veneer of American culture over Germany; the Ger- 
mans, themselves, are free to determine the favorable aspects of our culture. 

Likewise, there is no doubt but that the various aspects of the com- 
munication media mentioned have succeeded in presenting an accurate 
picture of American life and thought. How effective the presentation has 
been, how lasting the effects of the varied cultural program will be, cannot 
be measured scientifically at this time. The resumption of the free flow of 
informational materials, however, cannot fail to have a beneficial effect upon 
the German cultural scene. 

RAYMOND J. SPAHN 

American College Bureau 

Chicago, Illinois AND 


Les.ieE I. Poste 
Depariment of Library Science 
University of Kentucky 








The Relation between the Publishing 
House and the Classroom 


NDOUBTEDLY the greatest invention for the advancement of man- 

kind was the printing press five centuries ago. Perhaps the next 
greatest invention, which may lead to advancement or destruction, is the 
atomic bomb, but at least for the moment we’ll let the U.N. worry about it. 
The fact remains that the printed word has done more for civilization than 
any other idea which Man has had. The publishing house prints the ideas 
and the classroom teaches them. Thus the relation between the two is 
readily established. 

Our mutual interest is better teaching in general and the study of modern 
languages in particular. I say our mutual interest advisedly, because where- 
as you are interested in the individuals within your classroom, we as 
publishers are interested in all the individuals in all the classrooms. No 
doubt you will say that we are interested in them primarily from a business 
point of view, and you are right. But good business means furnishing a 
permanent product of the highest quality that is suitable for the largest 
number. Your success is measured by the success of your students in be- 
coming better men and women. Our success is measured by the extent to 
which we help you to achieve your objective. 

Different teachers have different conceptions of the work of a publishing 
house. The experienced foreign-born teacher of modern languages is con- 
vinced that all American textbooks are so full of mistakes that it is absurd 
to think of using one in class. But when their program calls for six different 
preparations for a total of two hundred bouncing youngsters, they are 
willing to compromise and get along with whatever material will help to 
lighten their burden. The specialist within his field is convinced that no 
textbook covers the subject as carefully as it should. But when it comes to 
preparing pupils for the city-wide or the regents examinations, he is happy 
to find that some textbooks do handle the essentials quite well, leaving 
out cumbersome details that clutter the student’s mind. The energetic class- 
room teacher who wants his students to live their subject finds that text- 
books are sadly lacking in realia. But when his students come to the end of 
the year, he is happy to see that all the essentials have been covered. The 
only teacher for whom the textbook is really a lifesaver is the young college 
graduate who faces her first teaching position and is flooded with material 


* This paper was read before the New York University Modern Language Conference 
on November 6, 1948. 
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from publishing houses, convincing her that each textbook is just exactly 
what she needs for her teaching career. 

How does a modern language textbook come into being anyway? Does it 
arise from any need felt in the classroom or does it create its need after it is 
on the market? Who writes the textbook, and most of all, why? There are 
various theories. The research scholar who spends a lifetime tracing the 
exact function of the iota in the writings of Aristotle scornfully looks down 
on his mercenary colleague, who devotes his spare time to writing a Spanish 
grammar which students will enjoy. There are those who feel that some 
professors require certain reports only to fill blank spots in their textbook 
under contract. There are those who feel that textbook writers are planning 
an annuity for their old age. And there are those who sincerely feel that the 
teaching of modern languages is an advancing science in a progressing world 
and that new material is constantly needed to keep abreast of the times. 

In the many leisure hours granted to you by the luxurious working hours 
of a teacher, it might be worth your while to examine the language textbooks 
of a few generations ago. Even those of a single generation ago will be a 
revelation to you. They will give you the impression that all of our fore- 
fathers were geniuses. How else could they possibly ponder through those 
voluminous tomes and come out with the knowledge of a foreign language? 
Textbooks have improved enormously in recent years. Schools are con- 
stantly striving to make subjects attractive to the student rather than to 
force them upon him by requirements. In attracting the student, the teach- 
ing material is of the utmost importance, because nothing will discourage a 
student more than a dull, uninteresting book, unless it be a dull, uninterest- 
ing teacher. 

What part does a publishing house play in adapting materials to the 
classroom? Does a publisher take any manuscript that comes through the 
mails, send it to the printer, and wait for the profits to come in? Or does the 
publisher study the needs, search for suitable writers, seek the advice of the 
expert, and devote his technical facilities to providing the most suitable 
textbook for the classroom? It is good business for a reputable publishing 
house to follow the latter procedure. A good book is a sound investment; it 
would be foolish for the publisher of textbooks to do otherwise. 

The first problem of a large publishing house is to study the field in which 
publications are planned. Let us see what takes place in planning publica- 
tions in modern languages. 

First, one must get a clear picture of the relative numerical importance of 
each subject taught on a national scale: French, Spanish, German, Italian, 
Russian, Portuguese. Through the reports of representatives, through sales 
figures, through articles and reports in modern language journals, by at- 
tending national and local conventions, by personal travel and observation, 
one forms a pretty clear picture of the relative population in each subject. 
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During the war, as we all know, French, German, and Italian were hit hard. 
Since the war, however, French has consistently gained ground, until now 
it is again very close to Spanish. In New England, along the Atlantic coast, 
in long-established smaller colleges, private schools, and parochial schools, 
French is the language of first choice and as a whole has the larger registra- 
tion. In the middle west, Spanish is still in the foreground, with the com- 
pensation that French has a smaller mortality in the upper grades. The 
situation is somewhat similar in the south-central states, east of the Missis- 
sippi, but Florida tends toward Spanish. Along the west coast and in the 
southwest, Spanish outweighs French by far, in fact, surprisingly so. On an 
extensive trip to the West Coast last year, I was surprised to find that French 
turns out to be a minor language, particularly in the public schools. 

The over-all German registration seems to be about one-fifth of the regis- 
tration of either French or Spanish. It is particularly strong in some of the 
midwestern states, such as Wisconsin and Minnesota, and particularly 
weak in the southwest. After the war, there was a spectacular increase in the 
enrollment in German at the university level, but a very minor increase at 
the secondary level. The spectacular increase is slowly leveling off at the 
university level, with a slight increase at the secondary level. 

Italian went down disastrously during the war, but it is making a slow, 
steady comeback. In the secondary schools it is taught mainly in large 
centers with a predominant Italo-American population, as for example, in 
and around New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, California. 
Most of the colleges try to have Italian in their catalogue, but courses do 
not always materialize. Some of the slowness in comeback is due to the 
fact that instructors were shifted to other subjects during the war and they 
are still needed in those subjects. 

Russian has been making spectacular gains at the college level. Whereas 
before the war there were few courses in Russian, now there are very few 
colleges which do not have at least an elementary and an intermediate 
course. What is interesting about Russian is that where it comes, it comes to 
stay. The idea of difficulty is either dispelled by familiarity with the sub- 
ject, or the motivation is strong enough to overcome that prejudice. At the 
secondary level, however, Russian seems to make no progress, perhaps due 
to the lack of teaching materials. 

The situation in Portuguese is different from the other languages. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the war, interest in Portuguese took a definite upsweep. 
Colleges, universities, and even secondary schools instituted courses in the 
language, some giving emphasis to the continental pronunciation, others to 
the Brazilian. This interest is slowly waning. The secondary schools, except 
for Portuguese-speaking centers, have abandoned Portuguese in favor of 
Spanish. Many of the smaller colleges which began with flourishing enroll- 
ments eventually abandoned the teaching. The larger universities, on the 
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other hand, have adopted the language as a standard course in their cur- 
riculum. Where it is established now, it is here to stay; but it does not seem 
probable that it will make any spectacular gains from now on. Outside of 
the classroom, however, the interest seems to be growing, and commercia| 
houses with inter-American interests are encouraging their people more and 
more to study Portuguese. Universities are particularly fortunate in their 
personnel, because many foreign-language teachers were stationed in Brazil 
during the war and had an excellent opportunity to study the language. 

All of the six modern languages mentioned are taught on a nationwide 
scale. French and Spanish are taught from the elementary grades to 
graduate work in college. French in the elementary grades is taught mainly 
in private schools, but Spanish is taught in Texas, California, some of the 
other states of the Southwest, and even in the public schools of Portland and 
Seattle. There is a general tendency to increase the instruction at the junior 
high school level, undoubtedly because the last two years of senior high 
school leave little room for languages. In Detroit they are solving the prob- 
lem of the senior year in high school by offering a refresher course in Spanish 
based on conversation and involving no homework. German has a good dis- 
tribution among high school and college classes, but no classes at the ele- 
mentary level. Italian is numerically preponderant in the high schools, with 
rather complete courses in large colleges, but only a year or two in the 
smaller colleges. Russian and Portuguese still remain prepoenderantly 
college courses. 

Regionally there are courses offered in many other languages, such as 
Polish, Norwegian, Hebrew, Icelandic, Swedish, etc. None of these seem to 
assume national proportions, although it has been reported that some of the 
Scandinavian languages have a total of upwards of 25,000 pupils. Many of 
these numerically minor languages are taught in the extension rather than 
in the regular sessions. Evening and adult education classes are becoming 
more and more popular, with a corresponding increase in the number of 
offerings. The war taught us the error of our ways in not teaching Japanese 
and Chinese, and schools are now trying to avoid that pitfall, with strong 
encouragement from the government. 

The Modern Language Editor of a large publishing house must not only 
keep in mind the numerical importance of the various languages, but he 
must also keep abreast of new trends in teaching. His judgment will either 
encourage or discourage new ideas and he must try to decide what is worth 
encouraging and what is worth discouraging. Naturally, the judgment is 
based on the market possibilities, but a great deal of stress is laid on the 
standards of the house, which must be maintained. Teachers learn to have 
confidence in the standards of a publishing house and that confidence is a 
valuable husiness asset. Even the market possibilities, mercenary as they 
may seem, play an important function. If a new idea is worth anything at 
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all, it must be recognized by the competent people in the field. In teaching, 
the only ideas of value are those which work. Provided the proper stand- 
ards are maintained, the best new ideas are those which are acceptable to 
the largest number. A textbook which is not used by anybody except the 
author and his subordinates has no reason for existence. 

It is very important, therefore, to follow new trends. I wonder if by any 
chance you have seen any reference to the Army methods in recent years? 
The question may be only academic to some, but it is of great importance to 
others. You can sit back and either bless or curse the publisher for the 
material he brings out, but the Editor has to sit down and figure out whether 
he should invest fifty thousand dollars of his company’s money in these new 
ventures. New trends take on an added interest. 

What is happening to the so-called Army method, anyway? Hundreds 
of articles have been written to show that the method works, to show that 
it does not work, or to show that there is nothing new in it. I wish I could go 
into a long discussion with you, but time will not allow it. 

Regardless of merit, there is no question but that the Army courses have 
influenced our teaching. Many universities have carried on controlled ex- 
periments to check the results of the Army methods against other methods 
previously employed. Such an experiment was carried on at Northwestern 
University, at the University of Illinois, the University of Pittsburgh, and 
many other places. An important experiment is being conducted right now 
at Cornell University to determine how wartime methods can best be 
adapted to the average classroom. Many universities are devoting a greater 
number of hours to beginning classes, believing that greater condensation 
in the beginning will produce better ultimate results. The high schools of 
Los Angeles are devoting a great deal of attention to adapting new tech- 
niques to their classrooms. 

These new techniques involve not only a departure from the good old 
translation method, but a new analysis of the language. The student is 
taught to speak and understand the language at normal speed from the very 
beginning. In order to do so the textbook must furnish new exercises aimed 
at developing that facility. In Seattle the schools have developed an attrac- 
tive system of sending a native visiting teacher to the various classrooms 
throughout the city. Both the students and the teacher are kept on the 
alert when they see that the language they study is the language which 
people speak. How often have we run across American classroom-French, 
which works perfectly with another American, but bogs down completely 
when you meet a real Frenchman? 

New techniques involve full use of modern facilities for sound reproduc- 
tion. A student who hears his own voice is thrilled and interested. A com- 
parison of his own voice with that of a native speaker will give him an added 
incentive to perfect his pronunciation. By recording progress from month 
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to month the student will feel encouraged. When a student can actually 
understand foreign speakers in a movie, he will get a feeling of accomplish- 
ment which he does not get from conjugating the pluperfect subjective of 
all the irregular verbs of the third conjugation. New techniques involve the 
understanding of situations and the ability to express oneself in such a way 
as to make oneself understood. Perfection in pronunciation becomes a means 
to an end rather than an end in itself. The ear must be trained to catch 
foreign sounds and the vocal organs must be trained to reproduce them 
automatically, but sounds alone do not constitute the language. The struc- 
ture of the language must be taught in such a way as-to build a solid but 
simple foundation on which the student can enter his linguistic experiences. 

These and other kindred ideas enter your classroom through your text- 
book. If you are the originator of the ideas you don’t need a published text- 
book to carry them out, but even there the textbook will help. But ideas 
about teaching are not isolated experiences. They are the result of com- 
posite thinking in which many people take part. By constant experimenta- 
tion, by careful observation, and by clear thinking, the textbook writer is 
able to translate isolated thoughts into an organic teaching method that 
works. 

How does the publisher contribute to education? Let us follow a single 
process through. All teachers of beginning Spanish will agree that there are 
plenty of books on the market, but most of them will likewise agree that 
there is room for improvement. Every editor secretly hopes that a manu- 
script will turn up which will displace his competitor’s books right off the 
market. Naturally, no one is interested in displacing his own. In comes a 
report from a representative that Miss Higgenbottom out in a small town 
in Wyoming has been working for five years on an ideal text because she 
could not find any suitable published material. You try to collect some 
information about Miss Higgenbottom and you find that her real subject is 
shorthand but she picked up Spanish in an extension course in Montana; 
when the interest in Spanish boomed, she was asked to take one class. The 
next year she taught two classes and now that she has three she feels that 
it’s time to break into print. 

In comes another report from the University of Walla Walla saying that a 
bright young instructor has devised the perfect method for learning Spanish 
in three weeks. You trace the information and find that the young fellow 
has never been near a classroom; he wrote the method for himself in order to 
pass his doctorate examination. 

Finally one bright day in comes a report that a teacher of twenty years’ 
experience in Chicago has carefully worked up a new text, with selections, 
exercises, grammatical explanations, everything that makes the classroom 
teacher’s heart rejoice. You check all the information and it still sounds 
good. You visit the teacher, visit her classes, and it still sounds good. You 
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decide to take the manuscript. That’s all there is to it—you give her a con- 
tract, rush the manuscript to the printer, and wait for the sales reports to 
come in. 

Not quite so fast. You read the manuscript carefully and you find that 
the Spanish selections have a definite English flavor, in spite of their high 
quality. The exercises are promising, but written strictly for a local situa- 
tion which would not apply to New York City, Los Angeles, or even Evans- 
ton, Illinois. You look over the vocabulary and find that strange technical 
terms have been introduced in the first five lessons, while the words for 
house, school, mother, father, do not appear until the second half of the book. 
The grammatical explanations are quite good, but the student would find it 
hard to understand them. 

Now begins the long process of putting the manuscript into shape. The 
Spanish selections must be reviewed or rewritten by someone to whom the 
language comes naturally. But a native speaker uses a vast vocabulary to 
express the exact shade of meaning. Particularly if the native speaker has 
never written before, he seizes this opportunity to outdo Cervantes. The 
Editor and the Author together must hold the vocabulary within limits 
and keep the sense within the range of student experience. 

Every ingenious teacher has devised his own way of getting grammatical 
points across, but a lot of his personality goes into those explanations. With- 
out that personality, explanations may sound flat or confused. The Editor 
checks those explanations to see that they are clear. He checks the presenta- 
tion to see that grammatical points follow in a reasonable sequence, going 
from the general to the particular and from the less difficult to the more 
difficult. If a book was written over a long period of time the chances are 
that illustrative sentences will be different from reading selections. All must 
be made to harmonize. The exercises are local in character. They must be 
directed toward a general scope, being sure to cover particular requirements 
while broad enough to be of use in other sections of the country. After all, a 
book of this sort is a serious investment. With the heavy competition in the 
publishing field, no city market is large enough to warrant a special book, 
unless one can get a monopoly, which teachers do not want. 

Back to our manuscript! Have you ever made out an end vocabulary? 
No matter how carefully it is made out, hundreds of entries escape the 
author. When the matter is brought to his attention, he can hardly believe 
his eyes. 

Finally the manuscript assumes its final shape. I won’t trouble you 
with the many complications which follow. In choosing the format one must 
study competing books and be original without copying. Maps do not grow 
full born from the head of Jupiter. Even the most reliable atlases are so out 
of date that all the material must be checked. Have you ever looked at the 
spelling of place names in Brazil? It seems that every map has a different 
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spelling. Are you going to use Portuguese spelling on a map of Brazil in- 
cluded in Spanish America or are you going to use Spanish spelling? What 
cities are going to be included and which ones are going to be left out? 

Then comes the problem of illustrations. Let’s have plenty of beautiful 
plates in four colors, everyone will say. Yes, everyone except your manu- 
facturing department. The cost would be prohibitive. Well, then, plenty of 
up-to-date illustrations on modern Spain and Spanish America. Your art 
department writes to various agencies and you are flooded with gauchos, 
palm trees, peasant costumes, and pictures of the Spanish revolution. From 
this pile of material you must choose illustrations which will be pleasing to 
the student, attractive to the teacher, satisfying to the author, and his- 
torically and sociologically correct. 

There you have a general idea of what is involved in getting a new text- 
book to you. Work could be rushed through at all points, processes might be 
skipped, but the result would show it. Each major publishing house prides 
itself on the quality of its product. Reputations are built not on one or two 
books, but on years of striving toward perfection. There are and there will 
always be human failings, but constant care builds up a tradition for fault- 
less workmanship. The educational function of a publishing house lies in 
those high standards, which are its most valuable asset. What philanthropic 
institution would subsidize classroom texts? Even subsidized university 
presses are finding it necessary to publish books that will sell. 

Although publishing houses are primarily business enterprises, the very 
success of their enterprise depends on their understanding and interpreting 
educational needs. Publishers are wise enough to realize that the better they 
meet those needs, the more successful they will be financially. Therefore 
a publishing house of high standards will try to employ the best talent to 
study the needs and translate them into successful teaching materials. 

As time goes on, there will be more and more coordination between the 
teaching profession and the textbook publisher, since both are vitally in- 
terested in teaching problems. Teachers’ associations will study classroom 
needs and publish reports, which the publisher will study for his textbooks. 
I hope that some day the two groups will get together in round-table dis- 
cussions and thrash out their problems. Then the wishes which you as 
teachers frequently and hopelessly express will be translated into actions. 
The complaints which you express about teaching materials will be turned 
into corrections and improvements. And the educational function of a pub- 
lishing house will become even more important and more valuable than it is 
today. 

VINCENZO CIOFFARI 

Modern Language Editor 

D.C. Heath and Company 














Bibliographical Aid to the Teaching of 
the History of German Civilization 


HE popularity of history of civilization courses has greatly risen since 

the end of World War II. During that time thousands of young 
Americans have for the first time made contact (though under unpleasant 
circumstances) with foreign peoples about whom they knew little or noth- 
ing. 

Many of these young men and women are now anxious to learn more 
about their newly made acquaintances, a sign which should ultimately lead 
to a better understanding among the nations of the world. 

From various inquiries to the Chairman of the German Department of 
this university, it seems that more and more people in high schools, colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, are called upon to teach civilization courses, often at 
short notice and with little time given for preparation. 

If the following list of works, which this writer used in his own prepara- 
tion and teaching of the history of German civilization, should be of some 
help to such persons, the purpose of this paper is fulfilled. 

Naturally, no claim to completeness is made. The writer intends to 
continue his work and hopes ultimately to publish a more or less complete 
bibliography. 


HISTORICAL 


ANDERSON, E. W.: Nationalism and the Cultural Crisis in Prussia, 1806-1815. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 1939. 

The author traces the development of nationalistic-chauvinistic tendencies: in 
general, and in Prussia in particular. In a scholarly, philosophical-intellectual 
approach he deals with Fichte, Arndt, Kleist, Gneisenau and Friedrich Wilhelm 
IIl. 

Aris, Retnnorp: History of Political Thought in Germany from 1789-1815. George 
Allen Umvin Ltd., London, 1936. 

A notable study of political thought in Germany during the Augustan Age. 
The author analyzes the political ideas of Kant, Fichte, the Classicists and the 
Romanticists, and evaluates their influence. Valuable bibliography. 

ATKINSON, C. T.: A History of Germany 1715-1815. George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1908. 

Generally useful work covering a tumultuous century of German history. While 
Stress is on the political and diplomatic events, analysis of the wars of the period 
from a military standpoint dominates a large portion of the book. 

BARRACLOUGH, GEOFFREY (Editor): Mediaevel Germany 911-1250. Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1938. (2 volumes.) 
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A unique and highly interesting approach to the problem of German consti- 
tutional development in the mediaeval period. The first volume provides the back- 
ground of the time. In the second volume eight noted German historians study 
the question from various angles. This work will also acquaint the student with 
methods of German research. 

Bax, E. BeLrort: Peasants War in Germany 1525-1526. Swann Sonnenschein & 
Co., London, 1899. 

A popularized version of the nature, causes and effects of the Peasants War. 
Rather hackneyed presentation with little interpretation. This book has some 
value as general background reading. 

Bium, Hans: Die deutsche Revolution, 1848-49. Eugen Diederichs, Leipzig, 1897. 

A thorough investigation of the Revolution of 1848 and the attempts at unifica- 
tion, its causes and its failure. In addition this work contains highly interesting 
reprints of political cartoons, pamphlets, broadsides and newspapers. 

BRANDI, KARL: The Emperor Charles V. (translation by C. V. Wedgwood). Jonathan 
Cape, London, 1939. 

The author presents a noteworthy biography of this ruler of the Holy Roman 
Empire together with a broad interpretation of the era in which he reigned. Among 
the major events analyzed are the Reformation and the Peasant Wars. 

Bryce, JAMES: The Holy Roman Empire. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. 
(Rev. ed.) 

Still the classic study of the Holy Roman Empire, its evolution and institutions. 
Well organized and integrated. The interplay between church and state is thor- 
oughly examined in a scholarly manner. Supplemental chapters trace Germany’s 
progress to national unity. 

ECKHARDT, CARL Conrap: The Papacy and World A fairs (as reflected in the Secu- 
larization of Politics). University of Chicago, 1937. 

A clear, scholarly analysis of the papal domination of political and other secular 
institutions; its almost complete loss of influence in the face of the spiritual 
growth of the people—extensive bibliography. 

ELBOGEN, I.: Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland. Lichtenstein Verlag, Berlin, 1935. 

A somewhat popularized version of the old story of the Jew as scapegoat in 
German history; the first half of this book presents useless generalities; the second 
half offers a rather accurate account of the history of the Jews in Germany. 

Eis, EpwarpD S. AND KELLER, AuGustus L. History of the German People. Inter- 
national Historical Society Inc. New York, 1916. (15 vols.) 

A voluminous, extremely detailed history of Germany; distinguished solely by 
its presentation of bare facts. Can be used as reference book. 

FIsHER, HERBERT: The Medieval Empire. Macmillan & Co., London, 1898. (2 vols.) 

A standard work on the Holy Roman Empire, particularly its administrative 
aspects. Though it does not deal exclusively with Germany, it contains, neverthe- 
less, valuable information necessary for an understanding of Germany’s past. 

Fay, SIpNEY BrapsHAw: The Rise of Brandenburg-Prussia to 1786. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, 1937. 

A short survey of early Prussian history exploring those elements which led to 
Prussia’s ascendency over the rest of Germany. Written for popular use but ade- 
quate as introductory work on the subject. Good bibliography. 
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FIsHER, HERBERT A. L.: Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship. Germany, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1903. 

An important study of Napoleon’s influence upon the German state, especially 
on the administrative and civil institutions. Objective and fair throughout, the 
author illuminates a significant period in the history of Germany. 

GiFForD, AuGusTA HALE: Germany, Her People and Their Story. Lothrop Publish- 
ing Co., Boston, 1899. 

A romanticized general history of Germany in which excessive sentimentality 
replaces scholarship—very mediocre. A few sections could be utilized as back- 
ground reading. 

HALLER, JOHANNES: Die Epochen der deutschen Geschichte. J. G. Cotta’sche Buch- 
handlung Nachfolger, Stuttgart, 1942. 

A short history in which the author discusses the important epochs of German 
history from a nationalistic viewpoint, a fact which recommends this book merely 
as a reference work. 

Ilaupt, H.: Waldenserthum und Inquisition im siidostlichen Deutschland. Freiberg 
i.B., 1890. 

Though the author limits himself to south-east Germany, this little book presents 
an excellent over-all picture of the organization and power of the dreaded In- 
quisition. It contains interesting notes. 

Hatsser, Lupwic: The Period of the Reformation, 1517-1648. Carter & Bros., 
New York, 1885. 

A weighty, overly-detailed work which presents historical facts exclusively. 
Completely ignored are the intellectual and artistic movements of the time and 
their effect upon the historical. Might serve as reference work for purely factual 
data. 

HEIGEL, K. T.: Politische Hauptstrémungen in Europa im 19. Jahrhundert. B. G. 
Teubner, Leipzig, 1906. 

A compact discussion of historical facts and movements in the light of the de- 
velopment of ideas. Well arranged, clearly written and to the point. 

HENDERSON, ERNEsT F.: A History of Germany in the Middle Ages. George Bell & 
Sons, London and New York, 1892. 

A standard work which traces German history from the earliest times to the 
thirteenth century. Has been superseded by better books, but can still be used 
as a reference work. 

HENNE AM Ruyn, OrTo: Geschichle des Rittertums. P. Friesenhahn, Leipzig, 1894. 

A solid, highly informative account of the development and nature of secular 
and religious chivalry. Topics range from modes of warfare to domestic, social 
customs; contains many illustrations and engravings. 

LeccE, J. G.: Rhyme and Revolution in Germany. Brentano’s, New York, 1919. 

Literary, political and social history from 1813-1850. Written as a popular 
work during the First World War, the book lacks objectivity and perspective. 
Nevertheless, the material is well organized and presented and should be of some 
interest. 

Linpsay, THomas M.: A H istory of the Reformation. Vol. I. Scribner’s & Sons, New 
York, 1906. 
A detailed study of the period from the beginnings of the Reformation to the 
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Peace of Augsburg. Also included is a discussion of Pre-Reformation aspects, 
such as the Papacy, Politics, Renaissance, social conditions, family and religious 
life, the Humanists and their effect on the Reformation. The chief value of this 
book lies in the analysis of Luther’s position as the leader of the Reformation. 

Marriort, J. A. R. AND RoBertson, C. G.: The Evolution of Prussia. Oxford Press 
rev. ed., Oxford, 1946. 

A compact study of Prussia’s rise to power and its final domination of Germany. 
Especially useful for its bibliography and reference lists. 

MENZEL, WoLFGANG: The History of Germany. (trans. by Mrs. George "forrocks.) 
Henry G. Bohn, London, 1848. 3 vols. 

A work more than a century old, which, though dated in facts, is still service- 
able. Those sections dealing with the early Germans and German migrations are 
excellent. 

MICHAEL, Emit: Geschichte des deutschen Volkes vom dreizehnten Jahrhundert bis 
zum Ausgang des Mittelalters. Herdersche Verlagshandlung, Freiberg, 1897-1915. 
6 vols. 

A scholarly history of mediaeval Germany covering every aspect of political, 
social, religious and intellectual life. One of the best works on this period; es- 
pecially recommended as reference work. Extensive bibliography. 

MULLER, W.: Politische Geschichte der neuesten Zeit, 1816-1890. Paul Neff Verlag, 
Stuttgart, 1890. 
Primarily a presentation of historical data to be consulted for minor details. 
Priest, GEORGE M.: Germany since 1740. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1915. 

Short popular account of Germany’s development toward unification up to 
World War I. Little analysis or interpretation—might serve as a preliminary 
reader. 

SHUSTER, G. N., AND BERGSTRAESSER, ARNOLD: Germany, A Short History. W. W. 
Norton & Co., New York, 1944. 

An extremely concise general history attempting to explain Nazism by ex- 
plaining the German past. Fairly impartial but not entirely successful because 
of the brevity of the book. 

STUBBS, WILLIAM: Germany in the Early Middle Ages. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London, 1908. 

An unimpressive factual account of the period from 476-1250, completely 
ignoring the intellectual forces at work. A generalized glorification of the Ger- 
manic past. A few chapters might serve as background material. 

StuBBs, WILLIAM: Germany in the Later Middle Ages. Longmans, Green & Co., Lon- 
don, 1908. 

A series of lectures on Germany from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 
Lifeless character sketches of the rulers of the time. Extremely factual with 
little interpretation. 

Taytor, A. J. P.: The Course of German History. Coward-McCann, New York, 1946. 

A unique approach to German history; Germany, a special case in history to 
which general historical principles cannot be applied. Prime emphasis lies on 
Germany’s relations to the Slav throughout the ages; cause of modern conflict 
assigned to Germany’s realization that she can exist only if East and West are at 
odds. German “national character” investigated and its influence on Germany’s 
future evaluated. 
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THompsoNn, JAMES WESTFALL: Feudal Germany. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1928. 

A thorough, scholarly study of feudal Germany from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century. An excellent description and interpretation of the religious and political 
developments of the time. A major part of the book deals with German coloniza- 
tion in the East and the conflict with the Slavs. Valuable notes. 

TuRNER, SAMUEL E.: The Germanic Constitution. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1888. 

A conventional outline of the evolution of constitutional law in Germany up 
to the nineteenth century. Factual; poorly arranged and presented. 

TurrLe, HERBERT: History of Prussia. Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1884-1888. 
(3 vols.) 

A standard study of the cultural and institutional evolution of the Prussian 
State to the year 1756. Written at a pedestrian pace; extremely detailed. May be 
used as a reference book. 

Ute, Dr. WILLE: Das deutsche Reich. Friedrich Brandsteller, Leipzig, 1925. 

A comprehensive geographic study examining all features of German environ- 
ment: climate, flora and fauna, topography, natural resources, etc. Contains 
valuable maps and illustrations. Extremely useful work. 

Wepcwoop, C. V.: The Thirty Years War. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1939. 

A scholarly comprehensive study of the Thirty Years War, its causes, nature 
and final effects. Military campaigns and major personalities, including Wallen- 
stein, are fully discussed. 


CULTURAL-HISTORICAL 


Bax, ERNEST BELFORT: German Culture, Past and Present. McBride, Nast & Co., 
London, 1915. 

The title of this book is misleading, since the author begins with a shallow 
discussion of the social, political, religious and literary trends of the Reformation 
era, followed by a summary of the other important cultural epoch in two brief 
chapters. Arrangement and presentation of the material is poor. 

Bax, Ernest BELFORT: German Society at the Close of the Middle Ages. Swann 
Sonnenschein & Co., London, 1894. 

A rather trivial examination of Germany in the sixteenth century regarding its 
political, religious and social aspects. Principally factual, with little interpretation. 
Written for popular use. 

BIEDERMANN, KarL: Deutschland im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. J. J. Webber, Leipzig, 
1854. 4 vols. 

Classic, authoritative work on German life during the eighteenth century, 
scholarly presentation and interpretation. Political, social and cultural life of the 
century are skillfully described and discussed. Indispensable for reference or 
research. 

BITHELL, JETHRO (editor): Germany—A Companion to German Studies. Dial Press, 
New York, 1932. 

A compilation of excellent essays on aspects of German history, written by 
eminent German specialists from English universities. Discussions of painting, 
art, music and literature predominate. Extensive and useful bibliographies. 
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BrurorD, W. H. Germany in the 18th Century—the Social Background of the Literary 
Revival. University Press, Cambridge, 1935. 

An authoritative, penetrating sociological study of Germany in the age of 
rationalism and enlightened despotism. The role of the nobility in society and the 
emergence of the middle classes are examined closely. Indispensable for an under- 
standing of the literary trends of the 18th and early 19th centuries. 

BuTLer, E. M.: The Saint Simonian Religion in Germany. Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1926. 

A scholarly investigation of the Young Germany movement as reflected in its 
attitude towards Saint-Simonism. The relationships of Heine, Laube, Gutzkow 
and Mundt toward this brand of socialism are fully investigated. 

But er, E. M.: The Tyranny of Greece over Germany. Macmillan & Co., New York, 
1935. 

An erudite analysis of the beneficial and harmful influences of classic Greek art 
and literature on major German writers from the 18th century to the present 
Writers ¢s.::ined include Winckelmann, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Hélderlin and 
the modernist George. Distinguished by psychological insight; clarifies German 
temperament. Good bibliography. 

CHADWICK, MuNnROE H.: The Nationalities of Europe and the Growth of National 
Ideologies. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1945. 

The author traces the development of national tendencies as reflected primarily 
through linguistic relationship and changes. Chief value of the book lies in the 
interpretation of the “‘Pan-National”” movements and their significance in our 
present society. 

Coar, JOHN FIRMAN: Studies in German Literature in the 19th Century. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1903. 

Incisive, unique study of nineteenth century literature as it reflects the major 
social and political forces of the time, i.e., nationalism, the unification of Germany, 
socialism, etc. Author’s criticisms are objective and stimulating. Good Bibliog- 
raphy. 

ERGANG, ROBERT REINHOLD: Herder and the Foundations of German Nationalism. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1931. 

A scholarly inquiry into nationalism as exemplified by Herder and his literary 
works. The author analyzes Herder’s theories on nationality, language and litera- 
ture and evaluates their effects on his time. 

FRANCKE, Kuno: Glimpses of Modern German Culture. Dodd & Mead, New York, 
1898. 

A series of essays in which the author adheres to a basically subjective ap- 
proach. Francke succeeds in posing some of the most vital questions concerning 
the inconsistencies and problems of German culture, but does not attempt an 
answer. 

FRANCKE, Kuno: Personality in German Literature Before Luther. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1916. 

A series of lectures analyzing German character as reflected in the Minnesong, 
courtly epic, folksong and other pre-Reformation writings. Trenchant and in- 
formative. 

FRIEDELL, Econ: A Cultural History of the Modern Age. (Trans.—originally Kul- 
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turgeschichte der Neuzeit) 3 Vols. (I. Renaissance and Reformation; II. Baroque 
and Rococo; III. Romanticism and Liberalism.) Knopf, New York, 1933. 

Gigantic cultural history with a minimum of factual material and a maximum 
of critical interpretation and evaluation, written in a remarkably clear style. A 
valuable work, fascinating throughout, seeking the specific, aiming at the essence 
of things. 

GUMMERE, FRANCIS B.: Germanic Origins: Study in Primitive Culture, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1892. 

Study and appraisal of early Germanic institutions, customs and charac- 
teristics. Well done, especially the sections on religion and family. Though slightly 
out of date, this book may still be utilized profitably. 

Goocu, GEORGE D.: Germany and the French Revolution. Longman’s, Green & Co., 
London, 1920. 

The author evaluates the impact and influence of the French Revolution on 
Germany in general and on such figures as Goethe, Schiller, Fichte and Hegel in 
particular. A scholarly and brilliant work. 

HENNE Am Ruyn, Dr. Orto: Kulturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes—Historischer 
Verlag. Baumgirtel, Berlin, 1892-93. 2 vols. 

A nineteenth century work of extraordinary scope; an extensive investigation 
of the cultural development of the Germans from primitive times to the twentieth 
century. All phases of culture, religion, art, literature, science, customs, manners, 
morals, etc. are fully discussed. The value of this book is enhanced by nearly two 
thousand illustrations and reproductions. 

Jones, Rurus: Spiritual Reformers in the 16th and 17th Century. Macmillan, London, 
1914. 

The chief value of this study lies in the treatment of some lesser known figures 
of the Reform movements such as Hans Denck, Sebastian Franck, Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, Boehme and others, and in the evaluation of their influence beyond 
the borders of their own countries. 

Koun-BramstTeEDt, E.: Aristocracy and the Middle Classes in Germany (1830-1900). 
R. S. King and Son, London, 1937. 

A learned, sociological approach to the important problem of literature reflect- 
ing cultural values. Politics and economy are taken into account. Of special in- 
terest are the sections on “Popular Literature and Philistinism,” and “The Place 
of the Writer in German Society.” Excellent material for a study of the nineteenth 
century. 

Lowte, R. H.: The German People. (A social portrait to 1914.) Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York, 1945. 

A highly critical discussion of the German social classes, of politics, material 
conditions and education on a somewhat popularized level. Contains interesting 
biographical glossary and bibliography. 

MARITAIN, JAcQuEs: Three Reformers (Luther-Descartes-Housser). Scribner, New 
York, 1936. 

The writer examines the effect of the Lutheran revolt as “it was bound to 
change most profoundly the attitude of the human soul and of speculative thought 
confronted with reality.” His attitude is basically hostile; he presents his prob- 
lems through the respective personalities of the men under discussion. His con- 
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tinuous quotations unfold a wealth of information on the characters of the three 
men. Excellent background material. 

MEYER, ERHARD H.: Mythologie der Germanen. Karl Triibner, Strassburg, 1903. 

A clear and thorough presentation of the existing knowledge concerning 
mythological figures and stories, whose development the author traces historic 
ally to the earliest possible evidences. Extensive and valuable bibliography. 

Paterson, W. P. Ano Jack, T. C. anv E. C. (Editor): German Culture. London, 
1915. 

A symposium in which various British professors attempt an evaluation of 
Germany’s contributions in the fields of music, art, philosophy, literature and 
politics. Written during the First World War, this book shows a high level of im- 
partiality, but in its totality is uneven and in some sections superficial. 

PEATTIE, RODERICK: Geography in Human Destiny. George W. Stewart, New York, 
1940. 

A highly interesting discussion of a very controversial subject—geography and 
its effect on human history—which the author approaches from a psychological 
viewpoint. Valuable background material. 

Pinson, LopPet S.: Pietism as a Factor in the Rise of German Nationalism. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1934. 

A scholarly and fascinating study, whose chief interest lies in the tracing and 
proper evaluation of foreign influences. Trends leading to a national literature are 
also given full consideration. Comprehensive bibliography. 

REISNER, Epw. H.: Religious Values and Intellectual Consistency. The Science Press, 
New York, 1915. (Ph.D. Thesis.) 

A clear discussion and evaluation, among other things, of the effect and posi- 
tion of idealistic philosophy in relation to modern values and established religions. 
Special attention given to Fichte, Hegel and Kant and the specific significance of 
their respective philosophies. 

RICHARD, ErNstT: History of German Civilization. Macmillan Co., New York, 1911. 

A scholarly general survey of German Civilization, emphasizing primarily the 
progress of ideas. Some parts are excellent, while the entire work shows a certain 
lack of objectivity. 

ROBERTSON, J. M.: The Germans. Williams and Norgate, London, 1916. A vigorous, 
scholarly attack on the distorter of German cultural history. Special emphasis lies 
on the intellectual life of Germany during various historical periods. Foreign in- 
fluences are traced and evaluated. Highly informative. 

RosE, HERFORD: Germany in the 19th Century. Manchester University Press, Man- 
chester, 1915. 

Five short essays on the political, intellectual, literary and economic life of 
Germany in the nineteenth century. Interesting as background material. 

SELLERY, G. C. AND Krey, A. C.: Medieval Foundations of Western Civilization. 
Harper Bros., New York, 1921. 

A scholarly but overly detailed study in which significant phases are not al- 
ways clearly separated from the less important. This accounts for laborious 
reading. Primarily a reference book. 

STEPHENSON, CARL: Medieval Feudalism. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1942. 

Highly recommended for an excellent, brief picture of the customs and the in- 
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stitutions of the feudal system. Clarity of style and omission of unimportant de- 
tail aid as a means toward an understanding of the broadest, most significant 
features of Feudalism. 

VALENTIN, VEIT: The German People. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1946. 

The latest and perhaps one of the best books on the history of the German 
people. A clear, thorough analysis of the political, social and intellectual evolution 
from the earliest times to the present day. 

ZOEPFL, FREDERICK: Deutsche Kulturgeschichte. Herder & Co., Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1931. 

A massive, highly informative survey of the literary, artistic, religious and 
philosophical achievements of the German people throughout the ages; descrip- 
tions of manners and customs during the various periods are integrated into the 
work. Well illustrated. 


ART 


Brown, G. BALDWIN: The Arts and Crafts of our Teutonic Forefathers. A. C. Mcclury 
& Co., Chicago, 1911. 

This volume presents an inventory of the most striking examples of Teutonic 
Arts and Crafts. Influences of civilizations with which the ‘‘Teutons’”’ came in 
contact are traced and evaluated. One hundred and twenty-six illustrations and 
an excellent bibliography enhance the value of this work. 

Coutton, C. G.: Art and the Reformation. B. Blackwell, Oxford, 1925. A well- 
organized and well-illustrated book in which the author discusses the rise and 
decay of medieval art. The underlying motive running through the entire work is 
the relation of art and religion. Of special interest is the section on Protestantism 
and Art. 

DexI0, GeorG: Geschichte der deutschen Kunst. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1934. 

An impressive and authoritative work; a survey of German painting, sculpture 
and architecture from the earliest times to the twentieth century. The evolution 
of German art is integrated into its historical framework, with a minimum of 
criticism attempted. Texts are accompanied by four volumes of illustrations and 
reproductions. 

FevULNER, ADOLF: Skulptur und Malerei des 18. Jahrhunderts in Deutschland. 
Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athanaion. 

Intensive survey and critical study of German art in its transition from baroque 
and rococo to th classical style. Excellent plates and illustrations facilitate the 
comprehension of the art schools discussed. 

Hann, Konrap: Deutsche Volkskunst, Berlin, 1928. 

A fascinating and valuable study dealing with every type of folk-art, from 
houses and furniture to religious articles, costumes, etc. The emphasis is away from 
the inventory type toward a more general consideration of the material evidences 
as the expression of a greater and deeper ‘“‘Volksgeist.” 

HAMANN, RIcHARD: Geschichte der deutschen Kunst von der altchristlichen Zeit bis zur 
Gegenwart. T. Knaur Nachf., Berlin, 1932. 

A first class standard work of immense scope written in an agreeable style by an 
imminent German scholar. Foreign trends and influences are fully traced and 
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evaluated. Chronological list of great European artists, artistic works and art 
centers; notes and explanations; over 1000 illustrations. Indispensable for scholar 
and student. 

LUBKE, WILHELM: Ecclesiastical Art in Germany during the Middle Ages. Thomas C, 
Jack, Edinburgh-London, 1873. 

A scholarly discussion of the architecture, church furniture and decoration of 
the Middle Ages, covering Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic styles. Over two 
hundred interesting engravings help to clarify the detailed and highly technical 
text. 

MU Lier-Wutcuo, W.: Deutsche Baukunst der Gegenwart. Karl R. Langewiesche, 
Leipzig, 1929. 

A highly interesting analysis of the more recent architecture: industrial, com- 
mercial and residential, made up primarily of illustrations, floor-plans and short 
commentaries. A noteworthy study of international trends in modern architec- 
ture. Excellent plates. 

MUSELER, WILHELM: Die deutsche Kunst im Wandel der Zeit. C. Bolt, Berlin, 1938. 

An objective analysis of the romanesque, gothic, renaissance and baroque 
styles. Excellent notes and explanations. Beautiful reprints. 

PINDER, WILHELM: Deutscher Barock, die grossen Baumeister des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Langewiesche, Diisseldorf & Leipzig, 1912. 

A fascinating study of baroque architecture based on the chief works of such 
famous architects as von Eosander, Andreas Schliiter, Joseph Effner, von Erlach, 
von Hildebrand, Unger and others. Fine arrangement and clear discussion of the 
material enhance the value of this work. Notes and pictures. 

ROTHKIRCH, WOLFGANG VON: Deutsche Kunst, eine Auswahl ihrer schinsten Werke. 
Propylaenverlag, Berlin, 1934. 

A scholarly survey of art from the earliest time to the twentieth century. The 
discussion is based on the most representative works from the various periods. 
Part I, critical discussion; part IT, illustrations. 

SCHWANDER, Emit: Die deutsche Kunstbibel, ein Fiihrer durch die Geschichte der 
deutschen Kunst. F. Bruckmann, Miinchen, 1916. 

A brief but highly interesting introduction into the various artistic styles and 
trends. Ideally suited for the beginner since the author illuminates the high points 
of the various artistic epochs. Explanations, notes and bibliography. 

SITWELL, SACHEVRELL: German Baroque Art. Duckworth, London, 1927. A short 
critical essay on German baroque art, supplemented by illustrative plates 
Serves adequately as introduction to this phase of German culture. 

SITWELL, SACHEVRELL: German Baroque Sculpture. Duckworth, London, 1938. 

A good introductory work on German baroque sculpture and architecture. In- 
cludes a brief critical essay and 48 excellent photographs of outstanding works. 
Bibliography. 
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The Twofold Objective in the Modern 
Language Program of the U. S. 
Naval Academy 


HEN a U.S. naval vessel puts in at a foreign port: she needs a pilot; 

she undergoes health and customs inspections; arrangements must 
be made with the captain of the port; permission must be obtained for land- 
ing a shore patrol to cooperate with the local police in maintaining order 
among the liberty parties and in looking out for their interests; new sup- 
plies of fuel, foodstuffs and other necessities must be purchased; official 
calls must be made and returned between the commanding officer or his 
representatives on the one hand, and army, navy, air, and civilian authorities 
ashore on the other; receptions and dinners are given to representatives of 
the ship by the municipality or state, by service organizations such as the 
Rotary Club, by social clubs, and by individuals; toasts are given and should 
be returned in the language of the country, and officers are called on to 
make speeches; receptions and dinners are given on board in payment of 
hospitality ashore; before departure, arrangements must be made for the 
clearance of the ship, and farewell calls made or notes written to express 
appreciation for all the hospitality and cooperation received. 

While this is by no means a complete list of the official details involved 
in a visit to a foreign port, it can be seen how important it is to have on 
board a number of officers with a fairly broad practical vocabulary and suffi- 
cient fluency and comprehension of the spoken language of the country to 
transact official business adequately and to look out for the interests of their 
ship and of their country. If, in addition to a practical vocabulary and some 
fluency, the officers have some knowledge of the geography, history, art, 
music, literature, customs and institutions of the foreign countries, they 
can do much to enhance the friendship and respect of its inhabitants for 
the United States and its citizens. Personally they will enjoy their visit 
more thoroughly because of their ability to make more and better social 
contacts and because of their greater ability to understand and appreciate 
what they see and experience in the country. 

In addition to the numerous visits of American warships to foreign 
waters, there are many other occasions in which naval officers can be useful 
to their country and can stimulate the friendship of foreign nationals to- 
ward the United States by ability to converse in their language and an evi- 
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dent interest in the history, institutions and culture of the foreign country 
involved. They serve as naval attachés and as diplomatic couriers in foreign 
countries; they act as naval representatives on the occasion of visits of for- 
eign warships to the United States; they are assigned as aides to foreign 
celebrities or distinguished groups visiting the United States. Naval Intelli- 
gence also needs many officers who are versed in foreign languages. 

The usefulness of foreign languages to our naval officers, as set forth 
above, prescribes a two-fold objective in the language program of the 
Naval Academy: (1) a practical objective—to impart to the midshipman 
sufficient skill in the use and comprehension of a foreign language to enable 
him creditably to meet the professional and social situations which naval 
officers most frequently encounter, and (2) a cultural objective—to give 
him knowledge of the geography, history, literature, and ways of life of the 
peoples who speak that language, a knowledge that will give him a broader 
viewpoint, so important to him as he assumes more responsibility, and will 
inspire friendship and respect on the part of the foreign nationals. Both these 
objectives can be approached simultaneously by proper selection of texts 
and suitable presentation of the course. 

Every midshipman is required to complete during his first two years 
at the Naval Academy a twelve semester-hour course in one of six foreign 
languages that are considered to be most essential for U. S. naval officers: 
Spanish, French, German, Russian, Portuguese, or Italian. Because of the 
time distribution, only one hour of preparation for each classroom hour can 
be expected. 

The course is designed and the textbooks are carefully chosen to meet 
the two-fold objective. The first semester is devoted to pronunciation drills 
and a study of the fundamental principles of grammar with daily conversa- 
tion exercises based on the vocabulary, idioms, and grammatical principles 
involved in the lesson of the day. In the second semester, after study of ele- 
mentary grammar is completed, there are daily conversations based on 
graded readings which contain adaptations or selections from well-known 
authors and information with regard to the foreign countries. 

During the summer there is no formal teaching of languages, but the 
midshipmen are taken on practice cruises during which they visit several 
foreign ports with stopovers of from two to ten days. Even though the 
languages spoken in these ports may not include the one studied at the 
Naval Academy by a given midshipman, he can see the value of acquiring 
fluency in a foreign language and information about the people and their 
culture: he can observe how his classmate who has acquired some fluency in 
the language of the country derives more enjoyment and intellectual profit 
from the visit because of greater facility in finding his way around, in mak- 
ing purchases more economically, in making more pleasant social contacts 
and because of being able to take advantage of available opportunities such 
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as theaters, movies, museums, sports events, etc. All this offers strong moti- 
vation for doing more serious and intelligent work thereafter in languages. 

During the second year, the classroom time is devoted to conversation 
based on the reading of short stories, plays, and novels of well-known au- 
thors of the modern period. The last few weeks are devoted to Naval Phrase- 
ology to acquaint the midshipmen with professional vocabulary which he 
will find useful in the fulfillment of his duties in connection with visits of 
his ship abroad or visits of foreign warships to the United States. 

From the very beginning and throughout the entire course stress is 
placed on pronunciation, intonation, and the correct grouping of words in 
oral expression. The course is begun with a series of six lessons on pronunci- 
ation for which no outside study or drill is required. Brief explanations of 
the principles of pronunciation are followed by copious drills in chorus and 
by individuals; practice is given in the pronunciation not only of individual 
words but of conversationally useful sentences, divided into proper thought- 
groups, with insistence on proper intonation. 

Thereafter, the necessity of carefully preparing language assignments 
aloud is emphasized. Room-mates study the same language and have an 
opportunity to study their lessons together, reading to one another and ask- 
ing each other questions and carrying on their conversations in the foreign 
language if they are sufficiently interested. The classroom hour is conducted 
in such a way as to make it worth the midshipmen’s while to study aloud. 
At least half of the hour is devoted to oral practice in which the whole 
class participates. Five to eight minutes of this time are spent reading por- 
tions of the lesson with suggestions from the instructor on word grouping, 
intonation, and pronunciation of individual sounds. Occasionally, a dicta- 
tion exercise is given to indicate progress in the ability to comprehend and 
record what they hear. 

Wire and disc recorders have been used as aids for the improvement of 
pronunciation. Experience has shown that it is advisable to set up a labo- 
ratory with enough high-fidelity wire and disc recorders and playback ma- 
chines to keep a whole recitation group of from twelve to sixteen men busy 
throughout the hour under the supervision of their instructor; while part 
of the section is making recordings, listening back, and receiving the advice 
of the instructor, the rest can be listening to recordings of speech or song 
made by natives of the country. By a system or rotation of recitation groups 
it can be arranged so that each midshipman can have three or four hours 
per semester in the laboratory. 

The formation of correct reading habits in the foreign language without 
translation into English is also urged on the midshipman from the very 
outset. Advice is given on how to acquire this ability and from time to 
time the midshipmen are reminded of the desirability of making the effort 
to acquire it. To encourage them in this endeavour, the foreign language is 
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used in the classroom almost exclusively, the exception being in explana- 
tion of grammatical difficulties for midshipmen who are weak in languages. 
Translation from the foreign language into English is avoided. 

A small quantity of written work is assigned each day to bring common 
weaknesses in grammatical usage to the attention of the midshipmen. Only 
four or five of a recitation group are sent to the blackboard with atime 
allowance of from ten to fifteen minutes and about fifteen minutes are spent 
reviewing the written work and making suggestions calculated to stimulate 
greater accuracy of expression. Written work is considered only a means 
to the end; the great majority of time is devoted to oral practice. 

The cultural objective is approached by making a careful choice of 
textbooks. Each language division has its textbook committee which ex- 
amines recently published texts and reviews former publications in search 
of material that would improve the course. It is essential that in each text 
the subject matter be mature and interesting to young men, that it be adapt- 
able to conversation, that it contain the type of vocabulary that the future 
naval officer will find useful. In the group of textbooks selected for any one 
language, there must be adequate information about the geography, his- 
tory, culture, and institutions of the country in which the language is 
spoken, and about the manners and customs of the inhabitants. Outside of 
the classroom newspapers, magazines, and books in the language, encyclo- 
pedias, maps, and pictures, etc., are available to all midshipmen in the 
Naval Academy library and in the attractive and comfortably furnished 
room of the Foreign Language Clubs. 

These foreign language clubs are a big help toward achieving the cul- 
tural objective. The clubs are organized and run by midshipmen with the 
help and advice of members of the faculty. About twenty-five per cent of 
the brigade are enrolled in the different clubs throughout the four years at 
the Academy. The attendance at the bimonthly meetings is usually large 
and enthusiastic. Annapolis is close enough to Washington to facilitate in- 
viting foreign attachés, members of the diplomatic corps and their staffs, 
and other foreign nationals to the meetings to make speeches and chat 
informally with the midshipmen. Projection slides and movies are fre- 
quently displayed. Once every five weeks each language club has a formal 
banquet with a distinguished guest speaker and several midshipmen speak- 
ers. 

Although accomplishment of this dual objective may seem like a large 
order for twelve semester-hours, the Naval Academy is satisfied that con- 
siderable progress has been made into the field of knowledge concerning 
the nationals of other countries and their spoken languages. While working 
toward these objectives, the midshipmen also derive the benefits inherent 
in any foreign language study: a more intimate knowledge of our English 
language, its structure, its finer shades of meaning, its literary allusions, 
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and a keener appreciation of good literature. The many midshipmen who 
achieve the ability to comprehend the foreign language without translation 
into English have attained a reading objective superior to that attained 
through the translation method because of ability to read and comprehend 
more rapidly, and because of consciousness of the sounds, the melody, and 
the rhythm of the language, which are such important factors in good 
literature. 

Results can always be improved in a course which all students are re- 
quired to take no matter what their individual aptitudes or interests may 
be. The department is always on the lookout for methods and devices that 
will increase the interest and cooperation of the midshipmen and render the 
course more effective. 

H. B. WINCHELL 

United States Naval Academy 





LAS LENGUAS MUNDIALES 


Dulcet tones of foreign language, 
Rich sounds unknown to me 
Flowing gently through my ears: 
Who, who has the key? 


Who has the key to open wide 

Portals yet unguessed by me, 

Strange, man-made sounds I know not: 
Who, who has the key? 


He who has this treasure wanders 
Over mountain, over sea, 
Meeting, loving, all earth’s people: 
Who will teach this wondrous key? 


One key only have I now: 
Speak with your heart to me, 
For gentleness in brotherhood 
Is the God-made key. 
DoLtores MoRGANSTON ALLEN 
University of Michigan 








Lhe Bird Poems of Jacques Prevert 


EADERS of contemporary French poetry are well acquainted by now 
with Paroles, the volume in which Jacques Prévert’s collected verse 
was published in 1946.' His work has already been discussed, in a general 
way, by several French and American writers.? The time has come to 
examine it in detail, considering one by one its special characteristics. Pré- 
vert deserves this careful study. For he is not unworthy to be mentioned 
with Paul Eluard and with Henri Michaux as one of the most notable of 
the present generation of poets in France. 

It is impossible to read many of Prévert’s verses without becoming 
aware that he takes considerable interest in animals. Paroles contains a 
poem about a whale,’ a poem about two snails,‘ and four poems about 
horses.5 But the author is not so much concerned with animals as he is with 
birds. Birds are spoken of in many of his poems, and in half a dozen a bird 
would appear to be the central theme. It seems to me, indeed, that his 
fondness for birds amounts very nearly to a sort of cult. 

Prévert is not, of course, a sentimental poet. Though he is fond of birds 
he is never, under any circumstances, sentimental about them. He likes 
them because they are self-respecting creatures, he likes them because they 
are gay, or he likes them merely as symbols. He does not usually differ- 
entiate between one kind of bird and another. To him a bird is a bird, with 
wings to fly and a throat to sing, and that is all. Yet he has some very in- 
teresting things to say about his feathered friends. Let us examine the bird 
poems in Paroles. 

“Page d’écriture,’’® which is the first of the bird poems, is also, I think, 
one of the most charming pieces in the collection. Like ‘““Le Cancre,’”’ it is a 
poem of revolt against the tryanny of the classroom. A schoolmaster is teach- 
ing his pupils to add two and two, four and four, eight and eight. Just then 
a lyre bird flies past the schoolroom window. A child, seeing the bird, begs it 
to come in and play. The bird does so, much to the consternation of the 


1 Jacques Prévert, Paroles. Paris, Editions du Point du Jour, 1946. 

? Albert Gaudin, “La Poésie de Jacques Prévert.” The French Review, May, 1947, pp. 
423-38. Eliot G. Fay, “The Poetry of Jacques Prévert.” The Emory University Quarterly, 
December, 1947, pp. 231-7. 

3 “La Péche a la baleine,’”’ p. 26. 

‘ “Chanson des escargots qui vont a l’enterrement,” p. 89. 

5 “Histoire du cheval,” p. 22; “Le Cheval rouge,” p. 218; “L’Automne,” p. 234; “Place 
du Carrousel,” p. 271. 

® Prévert, op. cit., p. 173. 7 Tbid., p. 75. 
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teacher, who asks in vain for the sum of sixteen plus sixteen. “Ils ne font 
rien seize et seize,’’ says the poet impertinently, ‘et surtout pas trente- 
deux.’”’ The child hides the bird inside his desk, where it begins to sing, de- 
lighting all the children in the room. Sixteen and sixteen go away. (Do they 
fly out of the window?) So do eight and eight, four and four, two and two, 
one and one. The teacher shouts for order, but his pupils pay him no atten- 
tion whatever. Then, mirabile dictu, 

... les murs de la classe 

s’écroulent tranquillement. 

Et les vitres redeviennent sable 

l’encre redevient eau 

les pupitres redeviennent arbres 

la craie redevient falaise 

le porte-plume redevient oiseau. 


So the gloomy classroom collapses like a snow house in the sun. The prosaic 
objects it contains are magically transformed into beautiful things like 
sand and water and trees and cliffs. (Note that the penholder becomes, ap- 
propriately, a bird!) We are not told what happens to the children who have 
been set free, but we may assume that they run off to amuse themselves in 
the nearest swimming hole. Would it be pardonable to hope that the school- 
master, turning into a little boy, goes swimming too? 

The second bird poem is entitled ‘“‘Les Oiseaux du souci.”’® Unlike “Page 
d’écriture,” it is a rather melancholy composition. We receive the impres- 
sion that it is raining, that the poet is sitting alone in his room, that some 
swallows are nesting there, and that he is despondent because some woman 
has left him or has died. Since the birds annoy him, he orders them to get 
out of their nests and go. They object. “Alors restez,”’ he says, ‘“‘c’est moi 
qui m’en irai...” 

Restez ici oiseaux du désespoir 
Restez ici . . . Faites comme chez vous. 


This odd little poem expresses very well the ease with which a man in pain 
can be irritated. It expresses also the complete indifference with which he 
relinquishes a room, or anything else, which has ceased to seem important 
to him. But the most remarkable thing about the poem is the way in which 
its author plays with certain phrases, which he arranges and rearranges so 
as to create an atmosphere of boredom and of despair. The first line, ‘‘Pluie 
de plumes plumes de pluie,” later becomes “‘Plumes de pluie pluie de 
plumes,” and still later ‘‘Suaire de pluie pluie de suie.’”’ The poet, as he sits 
Staring out the window, sees a rain of feathers and feathers of rain. This 
Suggests to him a shroud of rain and a rain of soot. The rain, because of his 
mood, seems to be dirty and to have a chill of death about it. ‘““Les Oiseaux 


8 Tbid., p. 179. 
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du souci”’ is a poem which would, of course, suffer considerably by transla- 
tion. 

In “Page d’écriture”’ the bird is a symbol of joy. In “Les Oiseaux du 
souci’”’ it is a symbol of sorrow. In ‘Chanson de | oiseleur’’® it is neither one 
nor the other, but rather a figure of speech which Prévert employs with 
marvellous skill to describe the heart of a woman who is afraid of life, or at 
any rate insufficiently responsive to it. The poem is so short that I am going 
to quote it all: 

L’oiseau qui vole si doucement 
L’oiseau rouge et tiéde comme le sang 
L’oiseau si tendre l’oiseau moqueur 
L’oiseau qui soudain prend peur 
L’oiseau qui soudain se cogne 
L’oiseau qui voudrait s’enfuir 
L’oiseau seul et affolé 

L’oiseau qui voudrait vivre 

L’oiseau qui voudrait chanter 
L’oiseau qui voudrait crier 

L’oiseau rouge et tiéde comme le sang 
L’oiseau qui vole si doucement 

C’est ton coeur jolie enfant 

Ton coeur qui bat de ]’aile si tristement 
Contre ton sein si dur si blanc. 


As we read the first twelve lines of this very pretty poem, we are delighted 
to note how perfectly every one of them describes the temperament, the 
emotions, the behavior, and the aspirations of a little red bird that is im- 
prisoned in a cage, or perhaps within the walls of a room. It wants to swoop 
about and sing, but the cruel walls restrain it. Then, becoming frightened, 
it flies blindly this way and that, bruising its body in its vain endeavor to 
escape. In the thirteenth line the poet informs us that this bird is a woman’s 
heart, that beats pathetically within her hard, white breast. Why patheti- 
cally? Simply because the woman will not permit herself to laugh, to love 
to live—to accept, in short, the immortal counsel of Ronsard: 


Cueillez dés aujourd’hui les roses de la vie.!® 


“Chanson de l’oiseleur” is, incidentally, an excellent example of one of 
Prévert’s favorite technical devices, that of repetition. How he must have 
enjoyed beginning each of those first twelve lines with the words “‘L’oiseau!” 

The bird poem “‘Pour faire le portrait d’un oiseau” is, because of its 
subject, one of the most important poems in Paroles, and is also, because 
of its treatment, one of the most pleasing.’ Apparently it consists of a 
series of instructions for painting a picture of a bird; actually it is Prévert’s 


® Thid., p. 183. 10 Pierre de Ronsard, “A Héléne.” 
1 Prévert, op. cit., p. 184. 
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ars poetica, comparable in a way with L’Art of Gautier and with the Art 
poétique of Verlaine. It is also an artistic credo to be followed not only by 
the writer, but by the painter, the sculptor, and the musician as well. 
Why did the author choose to express this credo in the language of painting 
rather than in the language of literature? Probably because he is himself 
a painter, and because he is intensely interested in the work of such artists 
as Picasso and Van Gogh."? Why does he discuss the painting of a bird, 
instead of the painting of a bowl of fruit, or of a wrinkled woman selling 
flowers? No doubt because, as I have stated above, birds charm him, 
fascinate him; he is subject to their spell. 

To ‘paint the portrait of a bird,” according to Prévert, you must first 
paint a bird-cage, taking care to leave its door open. Inside the cage you 
must paint some simple object that the bird will find both useful and beauti- 
ful. Then, having placed your canvas against a tree, “dans un jardin dans 
un bois ou dans une forét,”” you hide behind this tree and wait for the bird 
to come. Sometimes the bird comes quickly, sometimes his arrival is delayed 
for years. But this does not matter, since the speed with which the bird 
appears has nothing whatever to do with the success of your picture. When 
the bird comes (if he comes at all!), keep perfectly still. Wait until he has 
hopped into his cage, and then close its door gently with your brush. Next 
paint out, one by one, all the bars of the cage, but without touching the 
bird’s feathers. Paint in the tree, choosing the most graceful of its branches 
for the bird to perch on. Add to your picture the greenness of the leaves, 
the coolness of the breeze, the brightness of the sunshine, and the music 
made by insects in the summer heat. Does the bird begin to sing? If he 
doesn’t, it means that your painting is no good. But if he does, then you 
have painted a good picture, that you will wish to sign. In this case you 
pull out gently one of the bird’s feathers, and with this feather you write 
your name in the lower right-hand corner. 

The reader will have caught, of course, the various implications of this 
wise and charming poem. An artist’s mind must be open to that which is 
beautiful in life. (““Peindre d’abord une cage avec une porte ouverte.’’) He 
must be willing to wait patiently for the inspiration that he needs (‘‘at- 
tendre s’il le faut pendant des années.”). When this inspiration comes he 
must seize it quickly (‘‘fermer doucement la porte avec le pinceau’’), cap- 
ture its essence with color or clay or written words. He must remove all 
traces of the artistic effort that he has had to make (‘‘effacer un 4 un tous 
les barreaux’’), so that his handiwork will seem, will be, alive. If it is alive, 
then he has succeeded. He is glad, for his creative impulse has been satis- 
fied. 

Like “Page d’écriture,” ‘Quartier libre” is a poem of rebellion against 


® Tbid., “Complainte de Vincent,” p. 230; “Promenade de Picasso,” p. 279; “Lanterne 
magique de Picasso,” p. 282. 13 Tbid., p. 206. 
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authority. It is gay, like the earlier poem, but this time the note of tender- 
ness has been replaced with a note of mischief. We are dealing now, not with 
a child who is tired of reciting tables to his arithmetic teacher, but with a 
soldier who is weary of saluting his superior officer. In this poem, as in the 
other, though, it is a bird that brings release: 

J'ai mis mon képi dans la cage 

et je suis sorti avec l’oiseau sur la téte 

Alors 

on ne salue plus 

a demandé le commandant 

Non 

on ne salue plus 

a répondu I’oiseau 

Ah bon 

excusez-moi je croyais qu’on saluait 

a dit le commandant 

Vous étes tout excusé tout le monde peut se tromper 

a dit l’oiseau. 


This amusing little poem may be interpreted, if I am not mistaken, as the 
description of an imaginary incident that any typical soldier would like to 
have befall him. As the soldier goes walking down the street he encounters 
his major, but studiously refrains from saluting him. “Don’t soldiers have 
to salute their officers any more?” the major wants to know. At this point the 
bird takes over, saying what the soldier would say if only he had the nerve. 
“No,” the bird chirps solemnly, “soldiers don’t have to salute their officers 
any more.”’ The major, evidently a rather stupid fellow, actually believes 
the bird. “Well,” he stammers, “‘in that case I hope you will excuse me, for 
I thought it was still necessary to salute.”’ This gives the naughty bird a 
chance to be magnanimous. “Don’t mention it, old fellow. Everybody makes 
mistakes,” he chirps. Your true Frenchman is both an individualist and a 
wit. He loves to escape from authority. And if in addition he can make the 
person in authority seem ridiculous, then his cup of joy is full. 

“Au Hasard des oiseaux’’ is not a playful poem, or even a particularly 
pleasant one. The author, having expressed his admiration for birds, at- 
tacks most bitterly those humans who, unlike his feathered friends, impress 
him as being selfish, hypocritical, or subservient. We are reminded here of 
his almost venomous hatred of economic injustice and religious insincerity. 
The first ten lines, in which he speaks of birds, are very nice: 


J'ai appris trés tard 4 aimer les oiseaux 
je le regrette un peu 

mais maintenant tout est arrangé 

on s’est compris 


“4 [bid., p. 209. 
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ils ne s’occupent pas de moi 

je ne m’occupe pas d’eux 

je les regarde 

je les laisse faire 

tous les viseaux font de leur mieux 
ils donner * l’exemple. 


Then we have a vicious diatribe, in prose, against a certain Monsieur Glacis, 
who “behaved with such remarkable courage during the war,’ against 
little Paul, who “‘was so poor ani so handsome and so frightfully decent, 
and who later became big Paul, so rich so old so honorable and so stingy, 
so philanthropic and so dreadfully pious,” and against an aged servant who 
“had an exemplary life and death, never having quarrelled with her master 
or mistress concerning that unmentionable question of wages—no, not she.” 
The poem concludes with further praise of birds, as follows: 


les oiseaux donnent l’exemple 

l’exemple comme il faut 

exemple des oiseaux 

exemple les plumes les ailes le vol des oiseaux 
exemple le nid les voyages et les chants des oiseaux 
exemple la beauté des oiseaux 

exemple le coeur des oiseaux 

la lumiére des oiseaux. 


This is not the time or the place to comment on Prévert’s social and 
political ideology. At the time when he composed some of the earlier poems 
in Paroles it was plainly pretty radical.!® However it is possible that he may, 
like Gide, Malraux, and many others, have undergone a change of heart. 
I do not know. As for the verse-and-prose technique in “‘Au Hasard des 
oiseaux,” he uses it also in “Inventaire,’”® in ‘‘La Gloire,’!” and in “‘Lan- 
terne magique de Picasso.’’!* The long “poem,” “‘Tentative de description 
d’un diner de tetes 4 Paris-France,’’!* is mostly prose. And the even longer 
“Souvenirs de famille ou L’Ange garde-chiourme’”® is entirely prose, at 
least as far as I am concerned! 

The last and longest bird poem in Paroles is entitled ‘‘Salut 4 l’oiseau.’””! 
Here Prévert hails the bird as the friend of everything he loves in life, and 
as the enemy of everything that he despises. This time, however, there is 
much more love than hate. It is with joy that the poet greets his beloved 
“oiseau des rues oiseaux des portefaix des enfants et des fous:” 


et je m’allume 
en ton honneur 


* “Le Paysage changeur,” p. 105; “Aux Champs,” p. 109; “L’Effort humain,” p. 113. 
6 Prévert, op. cit., p. 240. 17 Ibid., p. 253. 18 Jbid., p. 282. 
18 Ibid., p. 7. 2 Ibid., p. 31. * Tbid., p. 262. 
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et je me consume 

en chair et en os 

et en feu d’artifice 

sur les perron de la mairie 

de la Place Saint-Sulpice 

a Paris 

ou tu passais trés vite 

lorsque j’étais enfant 

riant dans les feuilles du vent. 


The bird reminds him of the happiest hours of his youth: 


Je te salue et je me rappelle 

les heures les plus belles 

Je te salue oiseau de la tendresse 
oiseau des premiéres caresses. 


His private bird would have, of course, no use for 


les croassants oiseaux de la morale 

les pauvres échassiers humains 

et inhumains 

les corbeaux verts de Saint-Sulpice 
tristes oiseaux d’enfer 

tristes oiseaux de Paradis 

trottant autour de l’édifice 

sans voir cachés dans les échafaudages 
la fille entr’ouvrant son corsage 
devant le gargon ébloui par |l’amour. 


“Je te salue,”’ he cries again, 


oiseau des sous-sols 

oiseau des égoutiers 

oiseau des charbonniers et des chiffonniers 

oiseau des casquettiers de la rue des Rosiers 

oiseau des femmes de ménage 

oiseau des bonshommes de neige 

oiseau du soleil d’hiver 

oiseau des enfants assistés 

oiseau du Quai aux fleurs et des tondeurs de chiens. 


The poem ends with a pledge of allegiance to this splendid bird, an allegiance 
stronger even than death: 


Je te salue 
Phénix fort 


et je te nomme 
Président de la vraie république des oiseaux 
et je te fais cadeau d’avance 
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du mégot de ma vie 
afin que tu renaisses 
quand je serai mort 
des cendres de celui qui était ton ami. 


If “Pour faire le portrait d’un oiseau”’ is Prévert’s ars poetice, then 
“Salut a l’oiseau”’ is a statement of his philosophy. It teaches us that he 
loves children, he loves laughter, and he loves love. He is contemptuous of 
priests (“les corbeaux verts de Saint-Sulpice’’), but his heart goes out to 
humble folk (égoutiers, charbonniers, chiffonniers, casquettiers, etc.). He 
likes the sunshine on the snow. (See also, in this connection, his poems “‘Im- 
mense et rouge’ and ‘‘Le Jardin.’’)* The colorful guais of Paris, like that 
of the flower sellers and that of the dog strippers, amuse him. He is inter- 
ested in gypsies, in vagabonds, in public parks, and in public women. 

In this poem, and in this poem only, does Prévert refer to his emble- 
matic bird as a phoenix. This reminds us that another sensitive and cou- 
rageous writer of the twentieth century, D. H. Lawrence, also chose the 
phoenix as his device. However Prévert’s phoenix is to rise again, not from 
its own ashes, but from those of the dead poet who has been his friend. For 
the poet bequeaths to it, now, the “‘mégot” (cigarette-butt) of his life. 
Others have compared a living man with a lighted candle. To Prévert, a 
man’s dead body is like the stub of a snuffed-out cigarette. 

Enough has been said, I think, to show that birds mean more to Jacques 
Prévert than to almost any other modern poet. Yet his birds are not the 
familiar birds of the Romanticists and the nature worshippers. They are 
somewhat more, it seems to me, like the mystic birds of Saint Francis of 
Assisi. 

Eviot G. Fay 

Emory University 


® Tbid., p. 212. 
3 Ibid., p. 233. 








Language Requirements and 
Language Aims 


N determining a specific instructional aim that can be defended con- 

vincingly, one of the major factors that must be kept in mind is contact 
allowance, i.e. the maximum amount of time allotted to realize the contem- 
plated objective. Therefore, any college planning that is to be realistic must 
give some heed to the present state of language requirements in institutions 
of higher learning. 

The following survey, based on a scrutiny of three hundred and thirty- 
five 1949-1950 bulletins,' is offered in the interest of such planning. Al- 
though the survey does not include all colleges and universities, it does in- 
clude the most representative institutions in each of the three categories 
investigated: a) the independent, privately endowed college of liberal arts; 
b) the college of liberal arts affiliated with a privately endowed university; 
c) the college of liberal arts municipally supported or part of a state uni- 
versity.? Therefore the results would seem to be indicative enough of pre- 
vailing practice to be given consideration in planning. 


Language Requirements for Admission to College 


The language pattern being larger than the isolated segment represented 
by college degree requirement, college entrance stipulations with regard 
to languages were also examined, with the results given in the table below. 








Requirement College Private Public Total 

1 Yr. of 1 0 0 1 1 

2 Yr. of 1 78 15 22 115 

3 Yr. of 1 6 1 4 11 

4 Yr. of 1 1 1 1 3 
130 

2 Yr. of 2 2 1 0 3 

2 Yr of 1, 1 of another 2 0 1 3 

2 Yr. of 2 or 3 of 1 2 0 0 2 
8 


1 The number was determined by the number of latest bulletins available at the time of 
study. 

2 In the subsequent tables these will be indicated by “College,” “Private,” and “Public” 
respectively. 
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Requirement College Private Public Total 

3 Yr. of 1 or 2 of 2 7 3 0 10 

3 Yr. of 1, 2 of another 4 2 1 7 

3 Yr. of 1, 3 of another 1 0 0 1 
18 

4 Yr. of 1, 2 of another 1 1 0 2 
2 

5 Yr. of any 2 1 0 0 1 
1 

Flexible’ 65 11 52 128 
128 

None 25 8 15 48 
48 
Total = 335 


Consolidating these figures and reducing the result to percentages, we 
get the following revealing picture. 


Requirement College Private Public Total 
Two years of 1 40%) | 23%) 34%) 
54% 55% $30% 48% 
Other! 14%] 20% 7%| 14% 
Flexible 33%| 26% 54%| 38% 
46% bse 70% 52% 
None 13%| 19% | 16%| val 


Thus, by far the most important requirement for admission, where 
specific, is the one that asks for two years of one language. All other types 
of inflexible requirements occur much less frequently. As a matter of fact, 
when one considers that the figures indicated by “Other” represent a con- 
siderable number of other types, it becomes even more evident how negligi- 
ble the requirement beyond two years of one language has come to be. 

This evidence of widespread reduction of a requirement, where one still 
exists, to one of but two years of one language, plus the fact that “Flexible” 
and “None” represent 52% of the total figure, shows a definite trend away 
from rigid prescription for admission. While this is most marked in public 
institutions, where the flexibility register is 70%, it is also evident in private 
ones, where prescription maintains only a slim advantage. 


* No set prescription before college. Usually a requirement of two years of one language, 
either part or all of which may be made up after admission. 
* Includes all other types of set prescription before admission. 
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College Requirements 
The trend toward greater flexibility in the matter of admission require- 
ments finds expression also in degree requirements. 
Requirement College Private Public Total 


Course continuation of 
language offered for ad- 


mission 
1 year 18 3 5 26 
1} years 2 0 2 4 
2 years 27 11 8 46 
2} years 1 0 1 2 
3 years 2 0 0 ys 
4 years 2 0 0 2 
Other types of continua- 
tion requirements 25 8 15 48 
130 
College achievement 
level in one language 
rather than prescribed 
continuation 
Level: 1 Yr. 13 2 0 15 
te Ye. 0 3 8 11 
2 ¥r. 76 11 39 126 
23 Yr. 4 1 5 10 
a af. 12 1 6 19 
4 Yr. 1 1 1 3 
184 
No general college re- 
quirement 12 2 7 21 
21 
Totals 195 43 97 335 


Although the above table shows the two year continuation of a language 
offered for admission to be the most popular requirement in the frame of 
specific requirements, it is evident from the ratio 130-205 (184 plus 21 
that, in the matter of degree requirements, rigidity is giving way to flexi- 
bility. 

If we compare the requirements of schools having set course require- 
ments with those of institutions demanding an achievment level, we find 
the following. Where course continuation of a high school language is re- 
quired, 46 out of 82 institutions (56%) require two years of college work. 
Since this is usually on the basis of a two year admission requirement, it 
means that where rigid prescription prevails, the tendency is for an over- 
all requirement of two years of high school plus two years of college. Where 
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the flexible requirement is preferred (i.e. in 205 or 61% of the total of 335), 
the majority of schools (126, i.e. 61% of 205) require a two year college 
level of attainment. Since this level is usually based on a sliding entrance 
requirement, the accent is no longer on specific, formal course completion 
in high school and college (two years plus two years), but on an attainment 
level that may be met in a variety of ways and that, at its most severe, 
generally requires only the equivalent of two years of college work. As a 
result, we have a reduction of institutional time demands on the student. 
The fact that the saving may be effected either in high school or college em- 
phasizes a fact basic for all teachers of foreign languages: The increasing 
practice of flexibility materially reduces required language class attendance, 
i.e. contact allowance. 

In this picture of reduction, two tendencies deserve special attention. 

(1) The practice of permitting requirement satisfaction through some 
sort of placement test. Seventy six (23%) of the institutions surveyed al- 
ready have this arrangement, and over half of these (65% of 76) allow course 
credit toward graduation on the basis of such examinations.® 

(2) The substitution of a functional for a general college requirement. 
Institutions in this group have no language requirement other than the 
functional one defined in terms of major needs. While the number of schools 
employing this method is as yet small (31, or 6%), the general tendency in 
higher education toward functionalism indicates that this, as well as the 
above mentioned commission by placement test, is a trend that will grow 
stronger and thus continue what seems to be a move toward the gradual 
reduction and possibly ultimate abandonment of formal foreign language 
requirements in the majority of institutions.® 


Conclusion 


The positive lesson to be drawn from the material here presented is 
obvious. We no longer have enough time allotted to teach a foreign language 
and we shall probably be allowed even less in the future. Consequently, 
the best that we can do is to provide the student with that language con- 
tact that we can establish efficiently and that will, in the frame of his per- 
sonal needs, be educationally most justifiable. 

The MLA report of 1931 emphasized the futility of attempting to cover 


5 Attainment tests: 


College Private Public Total 
Credit 20 3 24 49 
No point credit 17 2 8 27 
37 5 32 76 


* Most Teachers Colleges and Professional Schools, for example, have been operating on 
this principle for some time. 
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adequately all aspects of language instruction in a limited period of time.’ 
The excellent recent study of Agard and Dunkel annotates the picture 
drawn earlier and reveals the confusion that continues to exist as a result 
of our unwillingness to operate rationally within the limits imposed upon 
us.§ 

This confusion and futility is likely to continue unless we take a measure 
of student interests, needs, and capabilities and then, mindful of the time 
at our disposal, develop a program based on these.® Such inventory and ad- 
justment will not necessarily secure for us a more generous slice of student 
time, but it will at least give us the personal satisfaction of a truly profes- 
sional approach to the vexing and widely disputed problem of aims. 

ErNstT Kocu 

Brooklyn College 


7 “Methods should concentrate teaching effort on objectives which may be attained.” 
Fife, Robert Herndon, A Summary of Reports on the Modern Foreign Languages. Macmillan, 
1931, p. 50. 

8 “Tt has yet to be demonstrated in the American situation that divided emphasis on 
several skills produces a satisfactory level of achievement in all of them.” Agard and Dunkel, 
An Investigation of Second Language Teaching, Ginn and Co., 1948, p. 134. 

® Recommended is the type of investigation made by Bond: “Junior College Work in 
Modern Foreign Languages,” Otto F. Bond, Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1929-1931, vol. I, pp. 181-199. 
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Russtan Is an Easy Language! 


Fond academic year is facing us, teachers of Modern Languages. 
Before we enter the task of this new school year, we usually like to 
look back at the year that just past and we are asking ourselves: ‘“‘Was I 
successful in my teaching this past year? Did my students learn the lan- 
guage in a satisfactory manner? Did I reach my objective? Was I able to 
solve all the problems which I faced? If I was not able to solve the prob- 
lems, which then was the obstacle and where is the obstacle to be traced?” 

If one of us is teaching German, French or Spanish, then all these ques- 
tions are united into one: “Did I deviate from the objective or did I follow 
devotedly to the requirements in my course?” After having analyzed 
thoroughly the work of the past year, the teacher of German, French or 
Spanish is able to see clearly his achievements, because there is uniformity 
in the course. For instance we all know that great scholars in the field dis- 
cussed the matter of a Syllabus for First Year of the respective language. 
Those linguistic scholars came to the agreement what should be covered 
during the First Year, so that any student would be able to continue at 
any other college in his second year of the language. 

But if we turn to the teachers of Russian, we may ask them: ‘‘What 
instructions did you receive? Is there uniformity in teaching First Year 
Russian?” And the answer will be always the same: ‘‘No, there is no uni- 
formity in teaching Russian. The objective is not clear as yet. It is not 
known how much grammar should be covered within the First Year, and 
how large a vocabulary and which kind of vocabulary should be learnt.” 

As a result of this lack of uniformity or of an objective the teacher of 
Russian has been so far satisfied by teaching Russian songs or staging a 
short Russian skit. Or he or she teaches the students to be able to translate 
two stories in the Heath series “Taman” and “Bela.’”’ Or one teaches the 
oral approach and the student feels as if he knows Russian when he is 
able to order food in a restaurant or to buy a ticket for the opera. But 
is this all enough to understand and to appreciate the beauty and wealth 
of the Russian language? We certainly need uniformity, the same as the 
teachers of German, French or Spanish. 

There are so many important features for the beginner which should be 
mentioned at the very outset. We, the members of AATSEEL, have to 
study not just methodology, but the true objective. We must find a middle 
road, by which the students could learn the grammar along with a useful 
vocabulary. There are many interesting devices besides the Linguaphone 
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which would help the students of Russian to see the peculiarities and the 
attractiveness of the Russian language. Teachers of Russian should not 
always have the excuse: “‘we are experimenting.” It is time for us to form 
a clear objective. 

In order to make this point explicit the author of this article will bring 
here a few specific examples. For several years I have been teaching in the 
United States Russian along with German. When I enter a Second Year 
German Class, I am able to proceed immediately with the regular second 
year course: I have a reader, either short stories or a humorous novel, in the 
manner of ‘“‘Drei Maenner im Schnee,” by Erich Kaestner, and a review 
grammar. This last year I had in my second year German students from 
all over the country: East, Midwest, West, and South. All of my students 
were well acquainted with the principal rules of German grammar. They 
knew that German is more inflectional than English. They all were aware of 
the modal auxiliaries, of the passive voice, of the peculiar place for the verb 
in main and in a subordinate clause. The students’ vocabulary ranged be- 
tween one thousand and two thousand words. They knew spelling quite 
well, because they used to have dictations one or twice a month. 

I also had a Second Year Russian. The students also came from various 
parts of the country. They were from most heterogeneous national back- 
ground: Serbs, Russians, Slovaks, Croats, English. When I first entered 
the class and asked them what did they study in their first year, the an- 
swers were alarming: some knew how to read, some how to speak, some 
knew how to sing, some how to write. Only a few had grammar in their 
course. When I asked a few students why they did not study grammar, 
the answer was: ‘“‘Our teacher always said: ‘Russian grammar is extremely 
difficult. If one knows how to read, if one memorizes a few Russian words, 
that is enough.’”’ Some students used to say:“‘We never learnt a rich vocabu- 
lary, because the Russian sounds are too strange, so very different from 
other languages. We learnt only to translate into English without trying 
to memorize the vocabulary.” 

While it was so simple and stimulating to teach the class of Second Year 
German it was most complicated and often discouraging to proceed with 
Second Year Russian. And I often thought: “‘would it not have been simpler 
if all those Russian students would have been prepared in the same degree, 
so that a few would not hamper and restrain the progress of the group.” 
In despair I was craving for some kind of uniformity in teaching First Year 
Russian. 

Often I hear Russian teachers say: “but we are pioneering, it is a new 
field, Russian almost has not been taught in the United States before 1941. 
We have to experiment more and more. Uniformity would be catastrophic 
for our progress.” And many a teacher glorifies himself as being somebody 
outstanding, because he is teaching “the most difficult language.” I agree 
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with the teachers when they say, we are pioneers, but yet the last eight 
years taught us enough to see how much grammar and how large a vocabu- 
lary can be covered within the first year of College Russian. I do agree, 
we did not have good grammars so far, but I don’t agree at all with those 
who say: “Russian is a difficult language.” 

We now have good grammars: Essentials of Russian, by von Gronicka 
and Zhemchuzhnaya-Bates and Conversational Russian, by George Zna- 
mensky. We have excellent elementary readers as Russian Primer, by Agnes 
Jacques, and Patrick’s Elementary Russian Reader and Pargment’s Begin- 
ners Russian Reader. We have the tools, but we need a specific objective: 
what should be studied in the First Year? 

If we intend to make Russian a part of any Modern Language Depart- 
ment, if we intend to introduce Russian into High School, we have to follow 
the same pattern as the German, French and Spanish teachers do. When 
we come to the Head of Modern Language Department and suggest to 
introduce Russian into the curriculum, the answer will usually be: ‘‘No, no, 
Russian is too hard a language. Our students will never master it. The 
alphabet is not even an alphabet, but looks like hieroglyphs. The sounds 
are not at all European like.” 

The task of every Russian teacher then is twofold: he has to present the 
Russian language in a comprehensible and simple manner. He has to ex- 
plain continually to the teachers of German, French or Spanish that Rus- 
sian is not difficult at all, that the alphabet can be mastered in a few hours 
and that there are qualities in the language which make Russian very 
simple. 

First we should constantly emphasize that Russian is not difficult, 
because it is phonetic. In English, which is the most unphonetic language, 
the letter “‘a’” has many different sounds: we pronounce the words “father, 
fall, fate, at, apple,” in a different manner. Or in French one sound “E” 
can be spelled in more than five different ways: “er, é, ex, ais, ait, aient, 
etc.” As to the Russian alphabet, it has close to twenty Latin letters. It 
is true, many of those letters have a different sound, but so it is with the 
French “‘j.” In English and in Spanish this very letter is pronounced dif- 
ferently. In Spanish the letter “‘v” is pronounced “‘b.” 

As to the Russian vocabulary, I grant, it sounds often less European 
than German or French, but still it has many cognates with German and 
with French. But the stimulating and very fascinating part of the Russian 
vocabulary is the root-device. The Russian language liked some kind of an 
“iron curtain’’: it did not borrow easily from other languages as English 
did, but it built a rich and precise vocabulary from roots. By knowing a 
hundred Russian roots, one can easily learn about a thousand words when 
recognizing the meaning of the suffixes and prefixes. The root implication 
shows to an interested student the psychological and logical ideas in the 
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development and creation of the Russian language. There are very inter- 
esting examples of such work-families in the First Part of Nicholas P. 
Vakar’s book The Study of Meaning in Russian—a very interesting study 
which every Russian teacher should use in his classes. 

The Russian language is inflectional, but so is French as far as verbs are 
concerned. While French has 15 tenses, the Russian has only three: pres- 
ent, past and future. Only Russian has six cases which neither English or 
French has. Those students who have had Latin or German would have 
absolutely no difficulty in learning the Russian cases. But even without 
any linguistic preparation a student will easily learn to recognize each case 
if the teacher will at the very outset explain Syntax, the function which a 
word has in a sentence. Since the English language does not indicate by 
the endings of nouns which is the subject and which the object, we have 
to emphasize the importance of those functions in Russian. The English 
speaking student most of the time does not recognize the meaning of the 
word “‘singing”’ in the following sentences: 


The singing of the bird is pleasant 
The singing bird is on the tree 
While singing the bird is flying 
The bird is singing 


These sentences and the like are used to explain to the class the usage of 
Russian participles and adverbial participles. When a student of Russian 
studies this part of the grammar he admits that the suffixes for participles 
and adverbial participles assist him considerably in grasping the usage of 
such words. One can not proceed with explaining this part of Russian gram- 
mar without going into detail concerning English Gerunds and Participles. 

As a whole, Russian can be made quite easy to our students, if we just 
know how to approach the problems involved. We have to mention con- 
stantly that Russian is not an Asiatic language, as many an American per- 
sists in assuming: that Russian is Indo-Germanic and is kin to German and 
English. The AATSEEL should bring uniformity for the teaching of Rus- 
sian during the First Year in College and for the teaching of Russian in 
High Schools. 

Rosa G. DeEMBo 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 
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High Tribute to the Power of Language Teaching 


On March 4, 1949, an Associated Press dispatch from Berlin appeared 
in American newspapers, stating that “the Russians have banned the teach- 
ing of English in adult education classes in Soviet occupied areas of Ger- 
many.” This new item was reported by the British military government. 

It went on to say that the Russians classified English as a “decadent 
subject, along with Greek, Latin and philosophy, which were also dropped. 
In place of these subjects, the schools . . . were instructed to provide com- 
pulsory courses in politics.” 

This piece of news may be viewed from several angles. That English 
should be classed as ‘‘decadent”’ is of no importance. This is the usual inter- 
national needling we have experienced so often of late. What is really sur- 
prising is that Greek, Latin and philosophy were being taught there at all. 
Greek and Latin have been having a struggle for existence in our own 
schools. As for philosophy, it is inconceivable that the Soviets had previously 
encouraged any free interchange of thought implied in the term ‘‘philoso- 
phy.” In any case, whatever this “philosophy” was, it was also dropped, 
and “compulsory” courses in politics were substituted. This is understand- 
able; it is the normal evolution of education under any absolute govern- 
ment. 

The dropping of English cannot be disposed of as summarily as these 
other points. Such an action is an old story to language teachers who have 
lived through two world wars. In the first, we saw German dropped in many 
American high schools and colleges because of ignorance, prejudice and 
jingoism. This country was excusable only because its citizens had had little 
experience either with living foreign languages or with modern international 
war. 

We learned. In the second world war our government, like others so 
engaged, took precisely the opposite position, and subsidized the intensive 
teaching of many languages of allied and enemy nations. It was obvious 
that languages could be a powerful weapon in war. In peace time language 
teaching may be a less obvious source of international power, but the more 
ambitious nations today all encourage the teaching of their national lan- 
guages in other countries. They recognize that with the language go the 
nation’s culture, its ideas, its prestige. Our own government, through the 
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State Department, is currently teaching English to some 50,000 citizens of 
Latin American countries. 

In her action banning the teaching of English, Russia admitted a tacit 
fear of English and American ideas. The editors of our modern language 
journals are always seeking words of encouragement from those in places 
of authority. What more could they ask than this unconscious tribute from 
a government which is often considered cantankerous but seldom merely 
stupid? 

Even in Russian territory English will probably be bootlegged as lan- 
guages have often been in similar circumstances. There is considerable evi- 
dence from reports of broadcasting efficiency during the recent war that a 
foreign language does not act as a very great deterrent when people are 
longing for information. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 


St. Lucie, Fla. 


Junior Year Abroad 


Teachers of modern foreign languages should feel encouraged by the 
progress made in the Junior Year Abroad program. At the third general 
meeting sponsored by the Council on the Junior Year Abroad about 150) 
college presidents or their representatives were present. This was more 
than doubie the 63 who attended the first of such meetings in 1947. 

Reports indicated that 240 juniors are studying abroad in 1949-50. 
Centers include Paris, Geneva, Mexico City, Florence, Fribourg, Zurich. 
Seven and one-half percent of the Junior class of Smith College are abroad. 
President Martha B. Lucas of Sweetbriar College, which succeeded the 
University of Delaware in administering the original plan, reported that in 
1948-49 Sweetbriar’s group numbered 67 men and women from 32 institu- 
tions in 25 states. 

If Fulbright Act grants can be secured for Junior Year Abroad scholar- 
ships, as is hoped, and the number of grants from other sources is increased, 
enrolment will increase even more rapidly than it has. 

In reply to a poll regarding the dropping of the Junior Year Abroad 
plan, Smith College alumnae suggested dropping the other three years of 
college first. The late President Neilson, in writing the history of Smith 
College, said the best thing he had done for Smith was to inaugurate the 
Junior Year Abroad. President Lucas in her report on the Sweetbriar 
Junior Year Abroad project closed with these words: 


“We who teach and advise the young people of this country have a tremendous 
responsibility to the future. It is the young people who must be the bridge into that 
future. UNESCO and other international organizations can build the piers of the 
bridge across the land and the sea and the sky, but the students of our colleges and 
schools, together with the other students of the world, must be the razor’s edge 
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which may in good time broaden into a highway of world understanding and lasting 
peace.” 


Especially does this plan concern teachers of modern foreign languages. 
Requisites for membership in Junior Year Abroad groups are two years 
pre-college and two years of college work or the equivalent in a modern 
foreign language. This should increase interest in modern foreign language 
study. Simultaneously, it is a challenge to the teacher of foreign languages 
to give his best to fit his students to speak the foreign tongue and to under- 
stand another people. 

Nora B. THOMPSON 

Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


What Fiction Shall We Read in Spanish? One View 


Nearly all the Spanish-American fiction I have read is too turgid for my 
tastes, too preoccupied with violence and cruelty and what appears to me 
a concept of cheapness of human life. 

Recently, on beginning the reading of Pensativa, I thought to myself 
that here at last was something I could call my own. But the same old 
primitive horrors, before I was through, once more made my hair stand on 
end. 

I recognize the outpourings of vivid imaginations, the offspring of tre- 
mendous feeling and literary genius, that well up from below our borders, 
but I am convinced that they are not at all for our early years in Spanish. 
The comparative few who come through their Spanish-apprenticeship with 
genuine capacity in the language, and appreciation of the literature of conti- 
nental Spain, may thereafter delve as much as they wish into the literary 
things of Mexico, Venezuela, and the others; but it is not proper to exclude 
our students, through blind adherence to uninformed theorists, knowing no 
Spanish, but prating about the “good neighbor”’ policy as if they did, from 
the fictional literature of the ‘Old Country.” To do this is even worse than 
brushing aside Scott, Thackeray, Hardy, in favor of an exclusive diet of 
Lewis, Hemingway, Dreiser. I feel sorry for the student who is asked to 
meditate on Dofia Barbara without having known La Hermana San Sulpicio 
or Pepita Jiménez. 

A. M. WITHERS 

Concord College 

Athens, W. Va. 
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Professor Arthur Prudden Coleman Assumes College Presidency 


The ranks of administrators welcome one more language expert to a position of high 
responsibility. Professor Arthur Prudden Coleman, the chief organizer of AATSEEL is to 
become next year the President of Alliance College in Pennsylvania. 

Professor Coleman is a graduate of Wesleyan University. He did his graduate work at 
Yale and Columbia, and from this latter institution received his two graduate degrees, with 
high honors. 

Professor Coleman served on the Faculty at Columbia for twenty years, and not being 
in accord with the establishing of a Chair of Polish Literature supported by the Polish Govern- 
ment, he resigned his position, and while continuing his connection with Teachers College, 
accepted a position at Fairleigh Dickenson College. This year he is serving as Visiting Professor 
of Slavic Studies at the University of Texas, and next year he will assume his new duties as 
top administrator at Alliance College. 

Professor Coleman is an active, vigorous leader. He is so full of enthusiasm at language 
meetings and everywhere that he succeeds in concealing another side of his active life—he isa 
real scholar. His numerous articles and books will bear witness to the fact that he is serving 
his profession in a most creditable manner, and it is not chance that has brought Arthur 
Prudden Coleman the recognition he has won. We know he will render faithful and efficient 
service and that much will be accomplished under his leadership. 


Professor Albert George to Hold Post in Europe 


Announcement has been made by Mr. Donald J. Shank, Vice-President of the Institute 
of International Education, that Dr. Albert George, Professor of Romance Languages at 
Syracuse University, has been appointed Director of the European Office of the Institute. 

The functions of the Institute’s European Office under Dr. George’s direction will be 
expanded to provide counseling services to American students in France and French students 
interested in studying in the United States, and the Office will act as a liaison with universities, 
selection committees, foreign governments, and UNESCO in all countries of Europe. The 
Office is located at 173 Boulevard St. Germain. 

The Institute has made a wise choice in securing Dr. George for this important post. 


Growing Interest in the Hebrew Language 


It may be news to many in our profession to learn that there are several thousand students 
taking courses in Hebrew in the High Schools of New York City. As a sign of general interest 
in the Hebrew language and literature we can point with pleasure to an ad appearing for the 
first time in this issue of the Journal. We expect to keep our readers informed whenever a 
new language is added to the important field of language studies in the United States. 


Goethe House Fund 


Plans for a Goethe House Fund which were discussed before the Goethe Section of the 
M.L.A. at Washington and New York are now being materialized. 
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Professor Carl F. Schreiber, Chairman of the Goethe Bi-Centennial Committee of the 
M.L.A. has appointed Professor A. E. Zucker as chairman of the Goethe House Fund Drive. 
The U. S. Military Government of Germany has expressed its interest in this collection and 
has granted permission to transfer funds for the purpose to Germany. 

Contributions may be sent to the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. (Checks should be marked ‘‘Goethe House” in the lower left corner.) 

The funds will be used for the rebuilding of the Goethe House and Museum in Frankfurt. 
Professor Ernst Beutler, director of the Frankfort Goethe Foundation informs us that he will 
need 1,950,000 Deutsche Mark ($600,000) to carry out the reconstruction. 

Colleagues are asked to contribute to this fund and to propagandize it on their campuses 
and in their communities. 

Erich Funke, Chairman for the Central and Southern 
States of the M.L.A. Goethe Bi-Centennial Committee 


Announcement 


In connection with his forthcoming book “The Story of Language,”’ Professor Mario Pei, 
of Columbia University, will be interviewed on three different radio programs: October 26, 
“Martha Deane Program,’”’” WOR—10:15 a.m., November 8, “Alma Dettinger Program,” 
WQXR—11:05 a.m., and “Warren C. Bower Program,” WNYC—9:30 P.M. 

As Professor Pei expects to speak at length on the necessity for the people of the United 
States to become language conscious and have their children study more languages in high 
school and college, these programs should be of great interest to all language teachers and all 
those interested in the subject in one way or another. 


Dr. Esther J. Crooks 


Dr. Esther J. Crooks, Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages at Goucher 
College, died on Wednesday, July 27. 

Dr. Crooks was a graduate of Marshall College and of Denison University, and did her 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins University. She also studied in Spain, Germany, and 
England. 

Dr. Crooks joined the Goucher Faculty in 1921, and by 1935 she had advanced to a full 
professorship. She was appointed Chairman of the Department in 1947. 

Interest in South America took Dr. Crooks to that continent on numerous occasions, and 
she wrote and lectured on subjects related to the Latin American countries. During 1944-47 
she was on leave of absence from Goucher to serve the United States Department of State 
at the American-Brazilian and American-Peruvian cultural institutes. She was an American 
delegate to the Inter-American Conference on Education held in Mexico City in 1937, and to 
the Pan American Conference held in Lima, Peru, in 1938. 

Dr. Crooks passing is a great loss to our profession. We join in their sorrow her many 
friends, and family, and colleagues at Goucher. 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AND 
THE MLA OF PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY 


The program of March 31, 1949 was arranged by the Chairman, Dr. Domenico Vittorini, 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of Pennsylvania, with the co-operation 
of Dr. Nora B. Thompson, President of the MLA of Philadelphia and Vicinity. 

Dr. Olive Ely Hart, retired Principal of the celebrated Girls’ High School of Philadelphia 
and now Special Lecturer on Education at the University of Pennsylvania spoke on Modern 
Languages in the Modern Curriculum, tracing the vicissitudes of languages from the Tower of 
Babel to the present time and also indicating their destiny. Originally according to the Bible 
“the whole earth was of one language and of one speech” and “the Lord said: Behold the 
people is one and they have all one language . . . and now nothing will be restrained fro 
them, which they have imagined to do,” but later “the Lord did there (Babel) confound th 
languages of all the earth.” Through the centuries it was the barriers of speech, instead of the 
mountains and rivers that have kept the world apart. Greek and Latin for centuries exercised 
a unifying influence, but with the division of western Europe there developed a versatility of 
tongues. French became the language of diplomacy, Italian that of art and literature, English 
that of empire and German that of science. In this country, for a long time Latin and Greek 
were the media of instruction. In Pennsylvania, Benjamin Franklin’s catholicity of taste 
made for a more liberal curriculum. In late years there has been a pitiful decline of the study 
of foreign languages in the public and private schools. 

In Europe and elsewhere languages are not taught merely for three or four years, but 
much longer and from the earliest years. Our policy has been: “too little and too late.’’ Some 
of our graduates learn how to read French and German, but not for pleasure and they hard) 
ever get to the stage where they can really appreciate the culture of the people whose languages 
they are studying. The reasons for this lack of thoroughness are (1) our tendency to imitate 
the English who always thought that their language was sufficient and who left versatility in 
such matters to the continent and (2) because we have always been very insular ourselves, 
while dogmatically insisting that all foreigners be assimilated to our language. We have 
branded the study of languages as a social frill in the curriculum and a death trap to the 
unwary. As it has rarely been possible for the teachers to reach an accord in regard to tech- 
niques, languages were pronounced less than worthless and prospective teachers warily took 
them up as minors. 

World War II brought about a miraculous change. Our soldiers came back with wonderful 
fluency in even the most difficult languages—Chinese, Japanese, Korean, etc. after concentrat- 
ing on the various college campuses of this country in accelerated instruction with both prot! 
and enjoyment. With bombers circling the globe in less than four days, language barriers must 
also cease to exist. Our senators, who had to go abroad, appreciated whatever competenc, 
they had in a foreign language. But instruction will have to improve and it will have to begin 
earlier and last longer. Even pupils of lesser ability will have to do better. Greater elasticit) 
of mind on the part of teachers will produce better methods. The process will be first to speak 
and then to read and write. It will gradually be realized that grammar grew out of language 
and not language out of grammar. Grammar will illumine and fortify our usage and not stul- 
tify it. With single salary schedules in force, perhaps the millennium of foreign language i 
struction has arrived. It will be realized that it costs no more to teach foreign languages in the 
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elementary schools than in junior and senior high schools. One Dutchman recently spoke very 
optimistically about the teaching of foreign languages in this country. He said: “You do every- 
thing so wellin America, that when you really turn your attention to this problem, watch out!” 
The world today is too small for exclusiveness. The presence of the U. N. in the U.S. A. has 
brought forcefully to the minds of our young people the awareness that our world is poly- 
lingual. This should be a cue to teachers of foreign languages. Let us not wait for another 
war to point the way. 

Dr. Manuel Alcala, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Bryn Mawr College, spoke on The 
Study of Modern Languages and the Hemispheric Unity. The great success of the United States 
in so many fields has had a tendency to impose upon us a foolish isolation with the result 
that human values may be impaired. The question that everyone should not neglect to ask 
himself is: “How can I be a person?” The study of foreign languages adds to a feeling of 
world consciousness. The Spanish-speaking world celebrates the date of the birth of Christopher 
Columbus as “El dfa de la raza.”’ As a matter of fact it is not race, color, creed, etc. that 
unites the variegated groups of peoples that celebrate this great day, but the significance is the 
unity of language of those who kave been speaking it for a minimum of two or three genera- 
tions. What our present world needs more than anything else is a oneness of language, or in its 
absence an enlargement of linguistic knowledge. 

Almost as important as the knowledge of the language is to become acquainted with the 
culture and background of the people. Various activities in South America and Mexico were 
outlined to show that French, Italian, and English play more than mere commercial roles 
there. 

Dr. Harry Pfund, Professor of German, Haverford College, speaking on Germany Today 
and recently acting as a Quaker relief worker in southwestern Germany in the French Zone, 
mostly in Freiburg, had an opportunity to observe the enormous devastation brought by the 
war to those regions. Buttressed by detailed statistics, he was able to give a graphic picture of 
the vastness of the catastrophe that came to Germany from the air. The material that could 
be extracted from the twelve billion cubic feet of rubble would be sufficient to build twelve 
cities of the size of Pittsburgh (700,000 inhabitants). He also had a chance to get behind the 
iron curtain for several days. Of all the big cities, Leipzig suffered the least, but in Dresden the 
destruction was as great as in Warsaw. Of the million people estimated to be in Dresden at 
the time of the great air raid, from 250,000 to 300,000 perished in a single night. 

The population of western Germany is about 66 to 68 million at present, in spite of the 
loss of four million in the war. The picture, gloomy in the extreme, with its enormous influx of 
expellees from other countries and the eastern zone and with TB rising alarmingly among the 
children, was brightened somewhat by the recent currency reforms. The schools in the cities 
are in a deplorable state. In Freiburg, for instance, of the five secondary schools only one was 
left undamaged, one was completely destroyed and the others badly damaged. At present 
there are three schools operating in three shifts in one building. There are very few textbooks 
available, laborious dictation furnishing the Ersatz. Of the universities, Frankfurt, Cologne, 
Munich and Freiburg suffered up to 70% destruction. Géttingen, Heidelberg, Erlangen and 
Tubingen are almost unimpaired. More emphasis is being placed on humanism and less on 
technical preparation. Barracks with French, English and American newspapers and maga- 
zines are meccas for German youth. The adaptability of the Germans in their great difliculties 
is marvellous. The rehabilitation of western Germany is perhaps the key to the European 
problem. 

OswaLp R. KUEHNE 
Overbrook High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECOND UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY FOREIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 


The University of Kentucky was host for the second time to the Foreign Language Con- 
ference. Over 400 registrants attended the meetings and these registrants represented eighty- 
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three colleges and universities, ten seminaries, fifty-one high schools from twenty-six states 
and Canada. 

Jonah W. D. Skiles, Chairman of the University of Kentucky Classics Department, was 
director of the Conference. Associate directors were Hobart Ryland and Adolph Bigge of the 
Departments of Romance Languages and German. A most varied and interesting program 
was provided with over eighty papers on many branches of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
German, Russian, Spanish, Folklore, and the teaching of languages. 

A few highlights of the Conference were the following: Walter V. Kaulfer’s two papers 
on the place of foreign languages in our institutions and in the daily life of the 20th century 
American; Samuel Guy Inman’s dinner lecture on the “Rise and Fall of the Good Neighbor 
Policy”; John Jacob Niles lecture on Appalachian child ballads illustrated with songs; A. B 
Guthrie’s (author of The Big Sky) paper on creative writing; John Kuiper’s (Outstanding 
Professor of the University of Kentucky for 1949) remarkable address, “Creativity in Nature 
and in Man.” 

The Conference was a great success, and those who attended agreed that the University 
of Kentucky is doing the profession of language teaching a great service by conducting this 
excellent clearing house for scholars and teachers in the field of foreign languages. 

Joun E. KELLER 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Some of the highlights of the thirty-second annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education, held in Washington on May 6-7, will be of interest to readers of the Modern 
Language Journal. 

Senator Robert A. Taft spoke on “Education in Congress.” He stated that education 
has always been the cencern of the United States government and that this interest has 
recently been manifest in many ways. He devoted his attention particularly to government 
aid to elementary and secondary schools. He ably defended the principle that education is the 
primary concern of state and local governments, but contended that federal assistance should 
be given in order to provide an equality of educational opportunities for all children. 

Earl J. McGrath, the new United States Commissioner of Education, discussed ‘The 
Preparation of College Teachers,” a problem about which, he stated, much had been said and 
little done. He said that there is general agreement that a broader education is needed and that 
some universities have tried to effect this by combining two or more disciplines. College teach- 
ers who come out of the graduate schools are apt to be too specialized and have had too little 
training in the teaching of freshmen and sophomores. Their studies lead to a high degree of 
specialization and yet for many years their job is to teach elementary classes. If graduate 
schools could reduce specialization and introduce related disciplines, much good could be 
accomplished. Mr. McGrath argued for more attention to the process of teaching, not pre- 
sented by professional educators alone, but in seminars on college teaching given by subject 
matter professors and departments of education. “Would it not be a good idea,” he asked, 
“for advance graduate students to be put under the wing of an accomplished teacher and 
learn about teaching from him?’’ He questioned the value of much that passes for research, 
and asked if there might not be greater values in interpretations cr reorganizations of present 
knowledge. He concluded by saying that some graduate schools are already making experi- 
ments with teaching problems, and he hoped that others would follow suit. 

Algo D. Henderson, Associate Commissioner of Education of the State of New York, 
spoke of “The Plight of the Private College.” He was of the opinion that 1948-1949 would be 
the peak year in enrollment, that there would follow a shrinkage for five years or so, followed 
by a very considerable increase. There was little reason to fear an over production of college 
educated men and women, since it has been found that special training in one field is applicable 
to other fields, some of which are entirely new and constantly expanding. It was here that the 
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first mention of foreign languages was made. The speaker mentioned clearly and unmistakably 
the need for greater proficiency in foreign languages. 

From a financial point of view the private college is in a serious situation. There is no 
solution in temporary buildings, large classes, and low priced graduate students as instructors. 
Private colleges need more funds for buildings, scholarships, and salaries. Colleges are getting 
gifts from friends but their circle of friends should be widened. It was something of a surprise 
to have him mention organized labor as one of the potential “friends.” He also mentioned 
business corporations in this connection. 

Herold C. Hunt, General Superintendent of Schools of the City of Chicago, outlined the 
innumerable types of research that are of assistance to the superintendent of schools. These 
ranged all the way from techniques in teaching reading and arithmetic to the construction of 
school buildings. Research of this sort is evidently eminently practical from an administrator’s 
point of view. 

On the second day one of four simultaneous sessions was devoted to “The Place of Educa- 
tion and Training in World Recovery,” which had been introduced in the opening session by 
Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator of the Economic Cooperation Administration. The discussion 
was led by Samuel P. Jayes, Jr., Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State, who outlined the need for economic aid to backward countries. 
Among the reasons for such a program was the fact that these countries were being offered 
vague hopes of a better life by a certain foreign country which he did not mention. The United 
States policy, he said, is directed to three major goals: 1) freedom and dignity of the indi- 
vidual; 2) peace; and 3) increased abundance. The fourth point of President Truman’s program 
was the point under consideration. 

First on the panel to discuss the topic was Haldore Hanson, Executive Director of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. Mr. Hanson men- 
tioned the difficulties encountered in introducing the science of geology in Peru: no previous 
geological training in the country, no laboratories, no corps of geologists. He gave figures on 
the magnitude of this type of operation—1700 technicians sent to Latin America, and about 
the same number selected for training in this country, to say nothing of other types of students 
brought here. He stressed particularly the need for junior personnel. 

Mr. Hanson was followed by Dillon Myer, President of the Institute of Inter-American 
Afiairs, who outlined the three parts of the program of the Institute which is now operating 
in sixteen countries: 1) Health and Sanitation; 2) Agriculture and Food Supply; and 3) Educa- 
tion. The policy of the Institute is to plan and act cooperatively with the countries concerned. 

Walter Kotschnig, Deputy United States Representative on the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, followed Mr. Hanson. He gave a long list of the agencies en- 
gaged in this program and argued for a multilateral approach. He stated that United States 
educators could help greatly in finding technical experts who understood another country, not 
only its language but the people in it. 

David Owen, Assistant Secretary General in Charge of the Economic Department of the 
United Nations, concluded the panel discussion. He referred to the enormous task faced by 
international organizations in sending aid to needy countries, and said that it should be not 
a fragmentary but a coordinated program, one that would be “politically palatable.” There 
Was greater chance of this palatability being effected, he said, if the work were done under the 
flag of the United Nations, rather than by a single nation. 

In the discussion that followed, the writer of this report tried to point out the importance 
of speaking another language than English, if United States citizens want to overcome the 
superiority complex so characteristic of them when abroad. He stressed the necessity of 
understanding the psychology of other peoples if “gifts” are to be received with favor. He 
emphasized the need for more attention in colleges and universities to curricula related to 
international understanding. 

Two of the most important speakers on the general program were Sumner T. Pike, Vice 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, who spoke on “Atomic Energy and American 
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Education”; and Eric Johnston, President of the Motion Picture Association of America. Mr. 
Pike said it was important for schools and the public to know the truth about atomic energy, 
but that it was difficult for the Commission to make much known without incurring criticism 
for revealing “‘secrets.” 

Mr. Johnston did not mince any words in his discussion of the conflict between the United 
States and Russia. He outlined what he called a “‘Trinity of Purpose” on the part of the United 
States, namely: 1) maintaining armed might in order to make our position strong; 2) tell 
people the facts; and 3) heighten living standards wherever possible. Military strength in 
itself, he said, does not constitute either a foreign policy, or a peace policy. Our job is to tell 
the world in no uncertain terms what we stand for and combat the loose use by communists of 
such expressions as “peace,” “capitalism,” “national liberation,” “freedom loving peoples,” 
“‘workers’ democracy,” etc., etc., etc. He hoped to see private dollars eventually take the place 
of government dollars. Mr. Johnston spoke with authority and out of personal experience with 
foreign countries. It was heartening to hear him. 

Sturcis E. Leavitr 
Delegate of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations 


NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the New England Modern Language Association was 
held in Boston on Friday, May 13, and Saturday, May 14, 1949. 

The Friday session was devoted to George Ticknor in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the publication of his History of Spanish Literature. An exhibit of part of 
the famed Ticknor Collection of the Boston Public Library was on display in the library's 
Treasure Room, under the direction of Mr. Zoltan Haraszti, Keeper of Rare Books and Editor 
of Publications. Mr. Haraszti very kindly welcomed the members of the Association at a 
special showing from 5:30 to 6:30. 

An informal dinner was served at seven o’clock in the Woman’s Building of Boston Uni- 
versity, 146 Commonwealth Avenue. After a word of welcome from President Daniel L. 
Marsh of Boston University, we were privileged to hear a delightful little talk by one of our 
most esteemed colleagues, Dr. Jeremiah D. M. Ford, Smith Professor (Emeritus) of the French 
and Spanish Languages of Harvard University. Professor Ford spoke on the Harvard career of 
George Ticknor and paid high tribute to the enduring worth of the pioneer History of Spanish 
Literature, now one hundred years old. Accounts of the Ticknor Collections of the Boston 
Public Library and of Dartmouth College were presented by Mr. Haraszti and by Professor 
José M. Arce of Dartmouth. A talk which added the spice of humor to its basic scholarliness 
was given by the President of the Association, Professor Samuel M. Waxman, on the subject 
‘George Ticknor, a Pioneer Teacher of Modern Languages.” 

The Saturday sessions were held at Boston University, 685 Commonwealth Avenue and 
followed the schedule which follows: 


10:00—FRENCH SECTION 

(Room 12) 

Chairman: Professor André Morize, Harvard University. (Because of a delay in Professor 
Morize’s arrival, Professor Francis M. Rogers of Harvard University kindly consented to 
introduce the speaker.) 

Speaker: Professor Gerbert B. Myron, Jr., Boston University, ‘‘Understanding Sartre’s 
Existentialism.” 


10:00—ITALIAN SECTION 
(Room 109) 


Chairman: Miss Josephine Bruno, Medford (Mass.) High School. 
Speaker: Padre Achille Caporali, $.M., Professor all’ Universita di Torino, “Pirandello 
Diagnostico.” 
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10:00—SPANISH SECTION 


(Room 108) 
Chairman: Mr. Warren P. Carrier, Boston University. 
Speaker: Professor Jorge Guillén, Wellesley College, ‘“‘Algunos poemas de Jorge Guillén.” 


11:00—Tur GOETHE BICENTENNIAL 


(Room 12) 
Because of the importance of this event, the place of honor this year was given to the Ger- 
man Section and the talk was given in English. 
Chairman: Professor Samuel M. Waxman, Boston University, President of the Association. 
Speaker: Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn, Author and Professor of Comparative Literature, Brandeis 
University, “Goethe and Our Time.” 
The Business Meeting was held in Room 12 at 12:15. The reports of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer were accepted as printed in the December, 1948, issue of the Bulletin. 
A tribute to the first president of this Association, Mr. William B. Snow, who died in late 
December, 1948, was read by Mr. Michael S. Donlan. 
A tribute to Professor James Geddes, Jr., for many years a member and officer of the 
Association, who died during the past year, was paid by Professor Joseph Brown, Jr. 
The report of the Nominating Committee, read by the Secretary-Treasurer in the absence 
of the Chairman, Mr. Lester Newton, was accepted and the Secretary-Treasurer instructed to 
cast one ballot for the entire slate. The list of officers for 1949-1950 follows: 


President: Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
Vice-Presidents: Marjorie L. Ellis, Hope High School, Providence, R. I. 
George B. Funnell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Max Levine, Boston Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
Jeanne L. Nédélee, Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. 
Kathryn L. O’Brien, Brookline High School, Brookline, Mass. 
Librarian: Eva M. Grenier, Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 
Editor: Joseph Brown, Jr., University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
Business Manager: Alexander D. Gibson, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Edward J. Powers, Technical High School, Boston, Mass. 
Directors: (Three year term) Theresa M. Callahan, Lewiston High School, Lewiston, Me. 
Gordon Christopher, New Haven High School, New Haven, Conn. 
Louis E. Meinhardt, Holyoke High School, Holyoke, Mass. 


The newly elected president, Mr. Donald D. Walsh, was introduced and spoke briefly, 
thanking the members for choosing him as their leader and urging all to attend the meeting 
of 1950 to be held in Connecticut. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to President Waxman for his fine work in arranging the 
meeting and to the authorities of Boston University for their kindness and hospitality. 

Luncheon was served at one o’clock in Charles Hayden Hall. The speaker of the afternoon 
was Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages of the City of New York, who 
spoke on ‘‘The Place and Function of Foreign Languages in American Education.” Drawing 
upon his wide experience in the language teaching field in our largest public school system, 
Dr. Huebener explained how not only the pupils, but also the parents of his city are being 
made conscious of the practical as well as cultural value of languages in the post-war world. 
With many humorous examples he showed how the teachers, by their enthusiasm and in- 
genuity, are building up good will on the part of the public at large toward language work. 


EpwWarp J. PowERS 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Technical High School 
Boston, Massachusetts. 








FEDERATION COMMITTEES 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Executive Committee of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations is undertaking a Survey of the academic and professional preparation and training 
of teachers of modern foreign languages. The Survey will be made by State Committees to be 
appointed by the presidents of modern language associations affiliated with the National 
Federation. 

Detailed Questionnaires specifying what information is to be secured will be issued to the 
state chairmen in due time. 

Two main committees concerned with the general conduct of the Survey have been ap- 
pointed—a ‘‘Steering Committee” and an ‘‘Advisory Committee” with the following member- 
ship: 


I. THE STEERING COMMITTEE: 


Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle, Dean of Columbia College, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Chairman 

Brown, Joseph Jr., Professor of Foreign Languages, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 

Coleman, Arthur P., President of Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pa. (AATSEEL). 

Fermaud, Jacques A., Assoc. Prof. of French, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Freeman, Stephen A., Vice-President of Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 

Fucilla, Joseph G., Editor of [talica, Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Hocking, Elton, Professor of Modern Languages, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Huebener, Theodore, Director of Foreign Languages, New York City. 

Kaulfers, Walter V., Prof. of Foreign Language Teaching, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

Pitcher, Stephen L., Business Manager of the Modern Language Journal. 

Rossi, Joseph, Assoc. Prof. of Italian, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Stoudemire, Sterling A., Prof. of Spanish, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Tharp, James B., Prof. of Teaching of Foreign Languages, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

del Toro, Julio, Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

Wachner, Clarence W., Supervisor of Language Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

Zeydel, Edwin H., Managing Editor of the German Quarterly, University of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


II. THe Apvisory COMMITTEE 
Dr. WALTER V. KAvLrers, University of Illinois, Chairman 


The following roster includes the names of consulting members from whom acceptances 
were received by August 1, 1949. Members of the Steering Committee are members ex officio 
of the Advisory Committee. 

Prof. F. bewey Amner, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Prof. Edna E. Babcock, Director of Foreign Languages, 810 Dexter Avenue, Seattle 9, 
Wash. 

Prof. J. Worth Banner, Division of Romance Languages, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 
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Prof. Emma Birkmaier, University High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Prof. Lois Hartman Boggs, Leon High School, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Prof. Emile B. de Sauzé, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Doxie Dexter, Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 

Prof. Edna L. Furness, School of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Prof. Ruth R. Ginsburg, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Board of Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Prof. Daniel Girard, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Prof. Emilio Guerra, College of Education, New York University, Washington Square, 
N. Y. 

Prof. Laura B. Johnson, University High School, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. Guenther Keil, Department of German, Hunter College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. Gilbert Kettlecamp, College of Education, Urbana, TIl. 

Prof. Lucien B. Kinney, School of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Prof. William G. Merhab, School of Education, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Prof. Dorothy C. Merigold, Room 228 C-d Building, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 

Prof. Minnie M. Miller, Head, Department of Foreign Languages, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kan. 

Prof. A. W. Osgood, Department of Spanish, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Prof. Isla Parrett, Phillips High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Prof. E. R. Ryden, School of Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Prof. George A. C. Scherer, Division of Modern Languages, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Prof. Isabel M. Schevill, Lecturer in Spanish and Education, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Prof. Jonah W. D. Skiles, Head, Department of Ancient Languages & Literatures, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Prof. Emilie Margaret White, Director of Foreign Languages, Central High School, 
Thirteenth & Clifton Streets, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Professor Charles M. Purin, the President of the National Federation, is the General 
Chairman. 








Reviews 





Tue Mrracutous Birta oF LANGUAGE, by Richard Albert Wilson, with a 

Preface by George Bernard Shaw. New York, Philosophical Library. 

256 pp. Price, $3.75. 

Nearly half of this volume consists of introductory material, composed in part by G, B. 
Shaw, in part by the author. Shaw, with his customary brilliance and trenchant wit, states the 
case against the religion of science which in the course of the last century attempted to sup- 
plant the religion of theology, then proceeds to break a lance on behalf of his own favorite 
linguistic theory, the reform of English spelling. His arguments are forceful and practical, but 
they have been heard before. 

Professor Wilson, beginning with p. 51, enters upon a lengthy description of the philosophy 
of language and its history. The linguistic philosophers and scientists to whom he devotes 
most of his attention are Plato, Rousseau, Kant, Goethe, and particularly Herder and Darwin. 
This material, too, is somewhat familiar. 

While this reviewer makes no pretense of being an expert at philosophical argumentation, it 
seems to him that certain phases of the author’s presentation lay themselves open to discussion. 
In connection with the Darwinian claim that the difference between animals and men is of 
degree, not of kind, the author points out (pp. 110-111) that no scientists are able to agree 
upon a difference that may be properly described as either of degree or of kind. One wonders 
whether the clearly outlined distinction made by the author himself between time and space 
might not serve as an illustration. The difference between an inch and a mile seems to be one of 
degree, while that between a mile and an hour seems to be one of kind. 

The real difference between animals and men, the author asserts, is that the latter have a 
clear-cut conception of time and space, a central faculty of coordination. Are we altogether 
sure that animals lack this coordinating faculty? Who or what gave it to man? At what point 
and for what reason does man crash the barrier that separates his kind from the animal 
species? 

Language, we are told, serves to symbolize the duplicate world of the mind. But the mind 
itself is left undefined. 

It is only in the last fifty pages of the book, after philosophical speculation and anthro- 
pological theory are cleared away, that the author’s explanation of language begins to appear 
clearly. It may be summarized as follows: 

Language arises out of the necessity for adequate symbols of reason. It serves to give 
permanence to the ever-shifting, ever-vanishing world of reality, since the world of symbols 
does not pass away (p. 207). Form is the natural expression of space, and sound the natural 
expression of time (p. 214). The transmutation of natural sounds into conventional sound 
symbols constitutes language, giving it the possibility of expressing such space-forms as “‘dog” 
and such time-forms as ‘‘barks” (pp. 219-220). ‘‘By articulation and conventionalization man 
succeeded in making sound express objects in space as well as sequence in time, and in this 
way transmuted sound into an adequate single vehicle for representing a space-time world” 
(p. 228). An outer world of space and time is translated into sound, then retranslated by the 
conventionalization of sound into its former space-time structure within the world of the mind. 
The written language is a conversion of the time-symbols of the spoken language into space- 
symbols, which have the added merit of being permanent (p. 238). 
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There is little in this historical philosophy of language with which one can take issue. The 
argument that language arose out of necessity was first advanced in the sixth century B. C. by 
Pythagoras and Herakleitos, whose views Plato largely follows in his Aratylos. As for the rest, 
it follows in logical fashion, provided we postulate the existence of a human mind of a kind 
different from the animal mind and endowed with the double concept of time and space. But 
the question poses itself insistently: where did this special mind come from: If it was a product 
of evolution from a common animal mind, at what point and for what reason did the differenti- 
ation occur? This question may not be side-stepped by any theory of organic unity of the uni- 
verse, any more than it can be answered by vague talk about natural selection and evolution. 

There are a few minor elements in Professor Wilson’s partial demonstrations that come as 
somewhat of a shock to the ordinary linguist. He speaks of gestural language (p. 215) as more 
or less limited to a symbolization of the 26 letters of the alphabet, since “‘if each gesture stood 
for an idea, or a word as we now have it, we should require as many gestures as there are ideas.” 
But in the sign-language of the American Indians and the pasimology of the International 
Boy Scouts gestures are used to symbolize ideas, and lengthy conversations on any topic are 
carried on in that fashion by people who can’t speak or understand a word of one another’s 
spoken tongues. 

The author says (p. 216): ‘“‘The organs (of speech) were shaped so as to produce, first of 
all, say, five distinguishable basic tones, a, e, i, 0, u (I am using the arbitrary number five be- 
cause that is the number of our actual written vowel-symbols in English), and then to modify 
these tones in twenty-one distinguishable ways in their beginning, or ending, or sometimes in 
their continuance, by the lips, tongue, teeth, and nose, as represented now by the consonant 
b, c, d, f, g, etc.”” Even granting that this statement is made only as an exemplification, the 
fact nevertheless remains that it is so contrary to the phonetic reality, and so confuses speech 
and writing, that it would have been better to word it in a completely different fashion. 

Again, in differentiating mental space-forms like ‘dog” from time-forms like “‘barks” 
(p. 219), the author applies to all language a linguistic concept which all languages do not 
actually possess. Without going into Aranta, Andamanese or Chinese, it may be pointed out 
that even in English “‘barks” could be a noun (i.e., a space-form) as well as a verb (i.e., a time- 
form). ‘“The conventionalized sound ‘barks’ conveys a time-expression” asserts the author; 
but this holds true only when it is placed in a certain significant syntactical setting. 

Shaw states in his preface that he would like everyone to be examined in this book before 
being certified as educated or eligible for the franchise or for any scientific, religious, legal or 
civil employment. Without going to this extreme, we prefer to say that Professor Wilson’s 
book should be required reading for all those linguists, particularly in America, who in their 
breathless search for the “facts” of language have abdicated their God-given right to intel- 
lectual and philosophical speculation concerning their chosen topic, and its relation to the 
universe at large. 

Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University 


WILLIAMSON, RENE DE VIsME, Culture and Policy: The United States and the 
Hispanic World. The University of Tennessee Press, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, 1949, pp. xii+66. Price, $2.00. 

Investigations into personal psychology are dangerous, and those concerning the psycho- 
logical bent of nations are immeasurably more hazardous. Courageous is the individual who 
will attempt such a study, and the writer who succeeds in interpreting for the world the chief 
elements upon which the psychology of any nation is based most assuredly deserves commenda- 
tion. 

Professor Williamson is one of the fortunate few to achieve such a study, and the accom- 
plishment is all the more noteworthy since he is not a language teacher (although skilled in 
languages) but a professor of political science. Here again we have a successful example of a 
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scholar expanding the horizons of his own field by an intelligent recognition of the inter- 


relationship of his specialization with other branches of learning. 

The Foreword, by Professor James O. Swain, a specialist in Romance languages, ac- 
knowledges the debt language students must owe to Dr. Williamson, and expresses some sur- 
prise that so penetrating an analysis of such a complicated theme could be done within the 
concise limits of sixty-six pages. This brevity, it is true, sometimes makes it imperative that 
the reader proceed slowly, if he would get the full effect of Professor Williamson’s condensed 
reasoning. The thesis is developed with care and convincing logic, but no words are wasted in 
arriving at conclusions. One wonders if this stylistic trait may stem from much reading of 
French philosophers. 

The result, at any rate, is that even a person well acquainted with Spain and the Hispanic 
peoples of the Americas may find himself nodding in surprised agreement with the pithy ex- 
pression of some national trait long known but never quite put into words. What Mr. William- 
son knows, he puts into words; and he knows a great deal about Spain, from the cultural aspect 
and from the personal vantage point of having spent considerable time among the Spanish 
people. It is the author’s contention that “‘personalism”’ rather than “individualism” best 
denotes the outstanding psychological characteristic of the Hispanic nations. With this in 
mind, he gives some very pertinent advice on how our much talked of “Good Neighbor 
Policy” may be more effectively implemented in our relations with the Spanish-speaking 
peoples whom we are trying to know better. Culture and Policy: The United States and the 
Hispanic World should be on the required study list for all statesmen, politicians, and general 
students of international relations. 

A few typographical errors, in no wise obscuring the meaning of the text, may be pointed 
out for correction in future printings: 

Page x, line 3: Barrow’s for Borrow’s 

Page 4, line 23: besides for beside 

Page 31, line 15: /bavez for [bdvies 

Page 39, line 25: Romulo for Romulo 

Page 40, line 4: Juarez for Judrez 

Page 50, line 6: Bolivar for Bolivar 

ROBERT AVRETT 

University of Tennesee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


GERSHEVSKY, N. D., Scientific Russian Reader. Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York, 1948, pp. xxii+253. Price, $3.50. 


Subtitled ‘‘Selected Modern Readings in Chemistry and Physics,” Professor Gershevsky’s 
reader contains short selections drawn from recent Russian school texts in chemistry and phys- 
ics on a fairly wide range of subjects. As a help to interpretation, there are, in addition to a 
general vocabulary of about 2400 words, some words supposedly more immediately necessary, 
which accompany each selection, partly in short lists and partly in Notes, which also carry 
some useful explanations. Preceding the general vocabulary there are two tables, one of sym- 
bols of chemical elements and the other of terms converting Anglo-American measures into 
metrics. 

While the amount of reading material is not large, a total of about 85 pages, there is 
enough to be of valuable help to readers in chemistry and physics who do not know much 
Russian and to answer for the student many questions that arise in reading chemical and 
physical Russian. Regarding the level at which this book can be profitably used, the author's 
suggestion that ‘‘the readings are for students who already have received from twenty to 
thirty hours of Russian-language instruction” seems to bean unnecessary limitation. With the 
aids which the book provides, it should be possible to use it profitably in the second year. 
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To be constructive as well as informative, it is necessary to point out certain shortcomings 
of the book with regard to the conveying of meaning. Since much space was left unused, and 
since the book was partly intended for use outside of school, it would have been more practical 
to give the complete translation of the Russian text, rather than have its elements scattered in 
vocabularies and Notes. Also the system of two vocabularies plus Explanatory Notes is a very 
questionable novelty, since the student, not knowing the meaning of the word, and thus the 
group to which it belongs, does not know where to look for it, and this handicap becomes even 
more serious when the distinctive features of the supposed categories are not really discernible. 
Furthermore, since the book was intended for students who have already had some Russian, 
all words of high frequency should have been omitted in the general vocabulary, thus facilitat- 
ing the search for words and reducing the price of the book. 

In conclusion, the reviewer would like to say that he considers Professor Gershevsky’s 
reader a valuable contribution to the teaching of scientific Russian. The shortcomings in re- 
gard to vocabulary can be taken care of in a further edition. 

BERTHOLD C, FRIEDi 
The University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Moravia, ALBERTO. Agostino. Milan. Bompiani. 1945. 143 pages. 


Agostino is a psychological study of a boy who for the first thirteen years of his life is 
unaware of woman as such and of his transition from naiveté to awareness of sensual life. 
Agostino is initiated abruptly and crudely into the knowledge of sexual life by a group of boys 
from the dregs of society. 

The transition through which Agostino passes is well planned and his poignant feelings 
are realistic. At first, he worships his mother, is honest and incapable of lying, and completely 
unaware of anything sensual. Hence, when he meets with the vulgarity of the boys, he is 
horrified and feels repulsion toward them. With Moravia’s introduction of his mother’s lover, 
Renzo, Agostino feels uneasy without knowing why. This is the beginning of his awareness 
which needs explanation and which needs a stimulus to make him think. After the explanation 
of physical relations from the group of boys and after his first sensation of surprise passes, he 
considers such behaviour on the part of his mother, not as right or wrong, but as being natural. 
Typical and realistic is Agostino’s search for any overt signs of his mother’s supposed relation- 
ship and his consequent sense of delusion when he sees none. 

When spying on his mother in hopes of seeing her nude and finding her in a negligee, he 
feels a mixture of repulsion and attraction. Because he feels deceived in having believed her 
different from what he now supposes she actually is, he begins to hate his love for her and to 
see her only as a woman. 

The quality and importance of his recently acquired knowledge oppress and sadden him. 
He feels a need for clarifying to himself the relationship between his mother and Renzo. While 
his first feelings of uneasiness and repulsion were those of a filial love disturbed by an obscure 
awareness of maternal femininity, after his first meeting with the group of boys, they arose 
from a sharp, unbearable curiosity. If, before, he tried to separate his affection for his mother 
from his repulsion toward her, he now feels it necessary to separate his new knowledge from 
the sense of being a son of a woman whom he wishes to consider merely as a woman. He now 
feels that her maternal immodesty provokes him. Yet, inspite of his constant efforts to be ob- 
jective, he is always dimly aware that she will always be the mother he loved so innocently. 
Suddenly, Agostino is made to realize that he is still a child. However, his most important 
realization is that the maternalness and femininity in his mother cannot be separated by him, 
since they have always co-existed and will continue. 

The style is easy and the lack of long, complicated sentences seems to suit the story of a 
child. Moravia has written the novel with a minimum of dialogue, which makes for greater 
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description rather than explanation on the part of Agostino. This lack of dialogue emphasizes 
the psychological aspect of the novel, for conversation by Agostino during his various crises 
would be unnatural. What dialogue there is is in the form of phrases or short sentences, for the 
most part from Agostino’s associates. It indicates their lack of education and their social class 
The short sentences also form a contrast to the fairly long sentences of the description and 
therefore, give greater emphasis to Agostino’s transition. 
MARGARET FUNDERBURG 
Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


FRIEDERICH, WERNER P. in collaboration with Puitip A. SHELLEY and 
OsKAR SEIDLIN, An Outline-History of German Literature. Barnes and 
Noble, New York, 1948, pp. 326. Price $1.50. 


For such an outline teachers and students have been looking ever since the Klee-Priest 
Brief History of German Literature has been out of print. 

The chapter division is clear and concise and starts out in a traditional manner dealing 
with the Old High German and the Middle High German periods. Whether the linguistic 
changes in the German language from 1300 to 1600 should be disregarded or not is a matter of 
opinion. With more justification one might defend the name of the above period as ‘Three 
Centuries of Bourgeois Realism.” 

The 17th and 18th centuries are dealt with in the new, generally accepted tradition under 
the titles of Baroque and Pseudoclassicism, and German Enlightenment. The Age of Goethe 
likewise is broken up into three epochs: Storm and Stress, German Classicism, and German 
Romanticism. Of these German Romanticism surely is the most difficult period to outline, and 
the least clear of all chapters in the book. The era of Realism (1830-1890) has been handled in 
a satisfactory way. It is—with the exception of the ‘“Young Germany” movement (1830-48 
a period without a program, and depends upon individual literary contribution of unorganized 
groups to give the epoch a style. Richard Wagner receives just as much space as does Friedrich 
Hebbel, which step should prove a welcome innovation for American students. 

How our present day literature will be evaluated a few hundred years hence nobody knows 
Any attempt to cast it into logical form or arrangement may be justified. The chapter on ‘‘Con- 
temporary Literature” (1890-1948) is extremely informative and correctly centers around the 
accomplishment of the individual writers, regardless of whether they were involved in political 
disputes or not, whether they were for or against the Hitler régime. 

The need of basic information for the American student is never lost sight of by the 
authors, and for that reason the introductory remarks under the headings of ‘‘General Observa- 
tions” and ‘‘Historical Background,” which precede each chapter, are so very valuable. Also 
welcome for students, as well as for teachers, are the references to the literatures of other 
countries inviting the reader to a comparative study. As another good feature must be named 
the idea of giving many titles of German books which are available in English translations. 

The Bibliography is quite extensive. Some of the reference books could have been omitted 
and others taken their place. Friedrich Kluge’s two books on the development of the German 
language might well be included and Hans Sperber’s Geschichte der deutschen Sprache (Samm- 
lung Goeschen) should have been mentioned. In C. H. Bell’s Peasant Life in Old German Epics 
(New York, 1931) a translation of Meier Helmbrecht may be found. 

In a second edition it would be very welcome to give all the birthdates, and if deceased, 
the years of death of the authors discussed, and also to include some of the important works 
which were written during the second world war or immediately after by Gerhart Hauptmann, 
Hermann Hesse and others. 

HERMANN BARNSTORFF 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Das NIBELUNGENLIED IN AUSWARL, herausgegeben von FRIEDRICH RANKE. 
A. Franke Verlag, Bern, 1948 (Altdeutsche Ubungstexte, Band 9). 


This selection of the high points of the Nibelungenlied is a late, but all the more welcome 
volume in the excellent Franke series. By a careful choice of some 470 stanzas representing ten 
Aventiuren, the editor was able to preserve much of the poem’s integrity as a piece of epic 
literature. The next is that of the large Bartsch edition of B with the stanza numbers of A and 
C conveniently printed on the right margin. The first 44 pages of text are provided with a selec- 
tion of variant readings; for B the manuscript was consulted, for A Laistner’s facsimile and 
for C (only those not exceeding a line in length are given) Lassberg’s and Holtzmann’s editions 
were used. Thus Ranke’s selection suits a twofold purpose: as an elementary reader for be- 
ginners and as an Ubungsbuch for advanced work in seminar courses, where the variants will 
provide ample material for the study of style, rhythmic-melodic patterns, volcabulary, etc. 
The absence of a reference glossary is a serious drawback for beginners; even the little Lexer 
is too bulky for the student who is just beginning the study of Middle High German, and too 
many students will be tempted to assume an entirely false Modern High German meaning 
for an old word or phrase. A carefully prepared dictionary volume, based only on words and 
constructions occurring in the selections from the Nibelungenlied, Tristan and Walther von der 
Vogelweide volumes in this series, with references, would greatly enhance the value and attrac- 
tion for beginners of these excellently edited volumes. For advanced students, of course, such 
reservations do not apply. Both editor and publisher are to be congratulated for having pro- 
duced so useful a text at such low cost. 

FREDERICK R. WHITESELL 

University of Wisconsin 


Aus FRUHMITTELHOCHDEUTSCHER DICHTUNG. Ein Lesebuch ausgewihlt und 
herausgegeben von Bruno Boescu. A. Franke Verlag, Bern, 1948 
(Altdeutsche Ubungstexte, Band 8). 


The period of early Middle High German language and literature seldom gets the atten- 
tion it deserves in our American colleges and universities. It was a difficult period, in which 
the struggle for salvation was matched by the struggle for expression, and as such it is of para- 
mount importance in the history of European culture. This anthology, by a judicious sampling 
of the literature of this period of transition, provides an excellent basis for a literary survey 
course and ample material for an introduction to the study of the early Middle High German 
language. The selections, taken from eighteen different works, had to be short in view of the 
space limitations set by the series, but the editor has been able to avoid to a considerable de- 
gree the unpleasant abruptness of so many fragments by giving several samples of the longer 
texts, as, for example, in the case of the St. Trudperter Hohes Lied, Genesis, Annolied, Kaiser- 
chronik, and Rolandslied. All the selections are religious, or at least of clerical origin in the case 
of the Rolandslied, and thus present an integral whole. The genres of Spielmannsdichtung and 
the earliest court epics are not included, and rightly so, for anything like an adequate repre- 
sentation of them would require a separate volume the size of the present one. Asis only proper 
for an Ubungsbuch, the editorial work is limited to the selection of representative passages 
from standard editions. The printing is sharp and clear, the paper white and strong. The 
binding of strong paper is adequate to meet the normal wear and tear of a semester's use. 

FREDERICK R. WHITESELL 

University of Wisconsin 


WERFEL, FrANz, Der Arbituriententag. (Edited by Gustave O. Arlt.) Rine- 
hart and Company, New York, 1948, pp. vi-249. Price, $2.50. 


Prof. Gustave Arlt, out of a genuine labor of love in memory of his friend, has prepared 
for class use one of Franz Werfel’s novels, Arbituriententag. Abridged though this version is, 
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it is a complete and readable story, with value for both younger and older students. It teaches 
the former the effects of seemingly innocent, wilful pranks on an innocent victim, and certainly 
it presents interesting psychological problems to more mature students. 

The story of Arbituriententag (the English title, Class Reunion does not half convey the 
full meaning or implication of the German) is a Rahmengeschichte concerning two students 
of highly different social background. These two students of the Wiener Nikoiausgymnasium 
meet again after twenty-five years, in the courtroom of an examining magistrate, the one a 
judge, the other accused of murdering a prostitute. The flashback technique develops how 
Franz Adler, gifted son of a poor widow and first in his class, was forced to sacrifice his future 
to save the dissolute Ernst Sebastian, wealthy scion of the President of the supreme court. At 
last, however, the poor boy has a chance in the struggle for survival because the conscience 
of the judge has been aroused by the Class Reunion, and he recognizes his own guilt in the 
tragedy of Adler’s life. 

This story attracts the American reader because he finds intimately delineated, as per- 
haps only Werfel could do, the various classes of students, their backgrounds and activit 
the tribulations and kameraderie of the German Gymnasium. One learns to know the serious 
as well as the human side of the professors and the resourcefulness and rigidity inherent in the 
German system. There is nothing in this story of the flippantly amusing school text, Dus 
Fliegende Klassenzimmer. 

The language of the story is modern German, with a sprinkling of school jargon. The num- 
ber of words seems at first prodigious, but more careful examination will reveal them useiu! 
with everyday applicability. Many of them are compounds of fairly simple roots. Prof. Arit 
has added NOTES which elaborate references within the text and offer translations of peculiar 
German phrases. The VOCABULARY does not include most of the MSGV because this is 
strictly a second year text. The editor has also added a valuable INTRODUCTION in which 
he traces not only Werfel’s life, but also develops his thesis: ‘‘Every episode in a novel or play 
is in some fashion a reflection of something that has happened in the life of its author.” 

WituiAM I. ScureIBER 

The College of Wooster 

Wooster, Ohio 


De Vries, Louis, A Contemporary German Science Reader. Rinehart and 
Company, New York, 1948, pp. xi-258. Price, $3.50. 


The editor, Louis De Vries, has made available for us in the above named reader a book 
of exceptional value. While it is intended for the science student, the material treated is of 
such varied and informative nature that any reader who takes it to hand will feel loathe to 
leave it unfinished. This was true of the unseen radio audience which had requested that these 
brief talks broadcast from Leipzig be made available in book form for closer study. (A brief 
bibliography contained in the original was kept by the editor.) 

Each one of the seventy-five articles, selected from an original three hundred sixty-three, 
is between 550 and 600 words and concludes with a summary or definition of the material 
treated. The editor made his selection from Gegenwartslexikon, Zeitgemdsse Ergebnisse der 
Naturwissenschaft und Technik, Ein Lesebuch in Kurzvortrigen, 1942, which is in the possession 
of the Alien Property Custodion. As the German title implies, it contains the latest scientific 
knowledge developed since 1933. References to the Nazi regime are, however, scarcely notice- 
able, but problems confronting the practical European scientist working for the health of his 
nation in a scarcity economy are much in evidence. 

The range of subjects extends from biology (14), chemistry and physics (10), general sci- 
ences (15), engineering and manufacturing (18), to medicine and psychology (17). One may 
read about Plantsleep to Quicksleep; the Training of Unicellular Organisms to Divining 
Plants; Impregnation of Live Trees; Tanning Live Hides; Human Ink. There are German 
treatises on Cyclotron and Jet Engine, Nuclear Physics and Supersonic Speeds, Color Tele- 
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vision, Talking Book, and Long-Playing Records, as well as Underwater Farms, Free Floating 
Railroads, Fish Leather, and Snow Research. 

The articles are written in technical style, but the general interest of the informed citizen 
is never ignored. This reviewer believes this book might be used with benefit in any advanced 
German class. The language may be often ponderous, with a highly selected vocabulary, 
compact with many new combinations but there is evidence of an economy of meaningful 
expression to challenge the reader to put into workable English. The student, however, who 
can read and translate all of this work should have no further difficulty with German vocabu- 
lary and may regard himself as informed as any educated German. 

WILL1AM I. SCHREIBER 

The College of Wooster 

Wooster, Ohio 


L6pez-PorTILLo ¥ Rojas, Jost, La Parcela. Edited with an Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by JuAN B. Rae and Rosert E., 
Luckey. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Cloth. xii, 
218 pp. Price, $2.00. 

This text abridges the story of La Parcela to about 135 pages, but the editors do not in- 
dicate what portion of the original this represents. The shortened form leaves no awkward 
breaks in the story—which is eminently readable. But how the Mexican novel has changed 
since 1898! Of course, the dead cannot be restored to life even by a romantic writer, but every- 
thing else is rosy at the end of La Parcela, including the happily tear-stained face of the heroine. 

The Introduction is very brief, hardly long enough to satisfy the natural curiosity about 
the author. A list of important characters, given in the order of their appearance, will be of 
help to students reading the story por entregas, as it were. 

The notes are where they ought to be—at the foot of the pages—and generally helpful. 
A note on impudencia (82,3) warns against the English cognate, but one finds only synonyms 
of “impudence” in the vocabulary. 

The seventeen Exercises are varied, except that each one contains a cuestionario on the 
text, running in length from ten to eighteen questions. There are completion exercises, idiom 
studies, matching lists, and other types. It is unfortunate that the matching columns on page 
137 are broken at the end of the page; this will cause students inconvenience and confusion. 
In general, the exercises are interesting. 

The Vocabulary, which omits certain classes of words, seems to contain about 3500 
words. One has to estimate this, for the editors have given no indication of the size of their 
vocabulary, nor any idea of the frequency of the words. If one desires to know how the text 
will fit in with his own graded course, he will have to make his own study of this vocabulary. 
Some of the translations are hardly adequate. For example, Don Pedro had ‘“‘limp hair” 
(5, 24) if Jacio is learned from the vocabulary. (LIFE described Ruth Steinhagen’s girl-friend 
as ‘‘stringy-haired”; that suggests a better rendering of /acio.) The student will be unable to 
get a satisfactory translation at 75, 26 from the vocabulary definition of menudear; perhaps 
a note is called for here, but ‘‘to repeat frequently” would help, if available in the vocabulary. 

There are several misprints. A (2) is needed before No sabian at 24, 11. Reanudar is mis- 
spelled both in the vocabulary and in the text (47, 11), differently. At 82, 2, Jas cual should be 
las cuales, and at 87, 30, toda should be todo. At 110, 6, read pregunté for preguntd, and in line 
12, read culpa for cupla. At 117, 22, read el agua for al agua, and at 125, 34, read levantar for 
leventar. Le esperaba, at 130, 26, should surely be Ja esperaba. 

The editorial work is generally good, and one is tempted to say that the novel itself, 
while not all sweetness and light, is a welcome, if unexpected, change of fare from the brutally 
realistic, though excellent, novel of the Mexican Revolution. 

Tuos. A. FitzGERALD 

The University of South Carolina 

Columbia, S.C. 
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Reyes, ALFonso, Poema del Cid, segin el texto antiguo preparado por 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal. La prosificaci6n moderna del poema ha sido 
hecha por Alfonso Reyes. Decimotercera edicién. México: Espasa-Calpe 
Mexicana, S. A., “Coleccién Austral,” vol. 5, 1949. 275 pp. Price: 5 
pesos. 

The popular edition of the Poema del Cid, which the distinguished Mexican scholar Alfonso 
Reyes originated in 1919, has enjoyed thirty years of success and has gone through twelve 
printings in the ‘‘Coleccién Austral” alone from 1938 to 1948 without editorial revision. On 
April 7, 1949 the reprinting of the text for the “‘thirteenth edition” was completed. This new 
edition of the great Spanish epic is printed on much better paper than heretofore and is 
especially commendable because it now includes a considerable critical rectification of the 
prose translation of the poem. At the end of his preface (p. 9) Professor Reyes appends the 
following explanatory note: 


‘Esta obra fué preparada en 1919. Durante estos treinta afios, entre la antigua Colecciin 
Universal y la presente Coleccién Austral, ha sido objeto de quince o mas reimpresiones que no 
nos fué dable examinar personalmente. E] texto en prosa de la actual edicién ha sido cuidadosa- 
mente revisado, se han rectificado erratas y errores, y se han tomado en cuenta algunas tiles 
indicaciones de la critica, como las incorporadas en su ‘‘edicién académica’”—fundada en la 
nuestra y solo destinada a usos escolares de su c4tedra—por el profesor Victor R. B. Oelschliiger 
(Department of Spanish, Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, 1948).” 


It is gratifying to find that most of the textual emendations of the prose translation, as 
suggested by the writer, have been accepted by Sr. Reyes either verbatim or in slightly modified 
form. Other editorial improvements, however, which, though less important, would have been 
both beneficial and quite appropriate even for popular consumption, have not been incorpo- 
rated. For example, no attempt has been made to adjust the alignment of the prose to a closer 
correspondence with the Old Spanish verse: the faulty and unsatisfactory punctuation of the 
Old Spanish remains unchanged; line numbers are still missing; typographical errors (espe- 
cially in theOld Spanish) are uncorrected; and the text of the poem has not been brought up to 
date with the recent revisions which Sr. Menéndez Pidal made in the 1944-1946 edition of his 
Cantar de Mio Cid. None of these desiderata was attempted by Sr. Reyes. If any such revisions 
are contemplated, it is to be hoped that they will appear in his next edition. For the present 
edition his efforts were concentrated upon the prose text, as he clearly explained in the preface 
note quoted above; and that Sr. Reyes is conscious of a few flaws still lurking there is amply 
attested by a comment in the dedicatoria which he graciously penned on the writer’s compli- 
mentary copy: 


‘‘ .,. lamentando que esta impresién no haya pasado a Gltima hora por mis manos y 
todavia contenga feas erratas.; Qué le hemos de hacer! .. . ” 


The following notes are based on a close scrutiny of only that portion of the book which 

Professor Reyes has undertaken to revise: 

P. 19, lines 5-6: ‘‘Antes de anochecer han llegado” should be changed to ‘‘El dfa anterior 
habian llegado” in view of Menéndez Pidal’s explanation of the idiomatic meaning of the 
Old Spanish ‘‘Antes de la noche.” 

P. 41, line 7: ‘“‘Tened muy presente lo que debéis hacer” should be changed to ‘‘Sed diligentes 
como lo debéis ser.” 
line 30: ‘‘criminal falsario” should be changed to “‘testimonio falso.” 

P. 43, line 30: “‘Vuelve” should read ‘‘Vuelven.” 

P. 49, line 16: “‘caballero sin tacha” should be deleted. The Old Spanish ‘‘sin falla’”’ could easily 
be translated by ‘‘sin falta” with reference to ‘‘os acompafien,”’ but most likely this phrase 
in the poem is merely a meaningless assonance tag. 
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P. 51, lines 4-5: ‘Todos . . . moros” should be changed to ‘‘Los del Cid se llevan presos a todos 
los moros, moras, y ganados que andan por las afueras.” 
P. 59, lines 4-7: ““Mand6 . . . cautelosamente” should be changed (so as to render more faith- 


fully the meaning of the poem) to ‘‘Con mucha astucia mandé levantar todas las tiendas 
menos una, y fuése Jalén abajo con bandera desplegada, espadas al cinto y puestas las 
lorigas, para hacerlos caer.” 

P. 79, line 24: “‘y mds alla” should read ‘‘luego a Molina que esté al otro lado, mas alla.” 

P. 95, lines 25-27: ‘‘A su lado... . sorna)” should be changed and expanded (so as to convey 
more adequately the dynamic implications of the Old Spanish ‘‘Sobrél sedie...”) to 
“‘Tnclindndose hacia el conde para dominarle, el que en buen hora naciera le amenaza 
diciendo.” 

. 95, line 34-P. 97, line 2: ‘‘con lo que . . . acabar”’ should be corrected to ‘El Cid, observando 
esto, se queda satisfecho de la rapidez con que el conde don Ramén mueve las manos.” 

. 105, lines 6-7: ‘‘no . . . desesperaci6n” should be corrected to ‘‘la desesperaci6n no tiene 


= 
~ 
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limites.” 
P. 111, line 23: ‘“‘lo pondremos por escrito, lo contaremos” should read ‘‘los pondremos por 
escrito, los contaremos.”’ 
. 115, line 19: in the phrase ‘“‘y de alli” delete “‘y. 
P. 133, line 23: ‘‘sanas y hermosas” should be corrected to ‘“‘kuenas muchachas y bien criadas.” 
P. 139, line 5: in order to render the translation more complete, after “grande” add ‘‘de tan 
espantoso ruido.” 
P, 193, line 22: ‘‘inofensivas” should be corrected to ‘‘innumerables.” 
P. 195, line 14: ‘‘amados” should be corrected to ‘‘dos.” 
P. 223, line 14: ‘‘gDo esta” should be corrected to “‘zD6 estas.” 
. 249, line 27: ‘‘fuistes”’ should be corrected to ‘‘fuiste.” 
. 269, line 33: “se” should read “‘le.” 


” 


_ 
- 


— 


Victor R. B. OELSCHLAGER 
Newcomb College of Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


SALINAS, PEpRO.—La poesta de Rubén Dario (Ensayo sobre el tema y los 
temas del poeta).—Buenos Aires, Ed. Lozada, S. A., 1948, 294 pags. 


En doce agudos capitulos que integran este libro hace Pedro Salinas un magnffico estudio 
sobre la verdadera obra de Rubén Dario. 

Verdadera digo, porque Salinas se ha interesado en ver, y hacernos ver, la entrahia honda 
de la poesia de Darfo, desentendiéndose a veces o dejando al menos en segundo plano las 
cuestiones de lo formal y lo técnico. 

Los dos primeros capitulos sitGan al poeta en tiempo y espacio resumiendo, con trazos 
precisos, su vida temporal dolorosa y dificil y su Ambito vital, su patria, que va ensanchdndose 
desde la natal cuna de Nicaragua, se afianza en nuestra América Hispana y en Francia y llega 
hasta la patria ‘‘summa” que es la latinidad, en toda su amplitud de tierras y de siglos. 

En el tercer capitulo se entra al estudio del tema. Un fino anAlisis va aislando los grandes 
simbolos de Darfo: ‘‘la paloma de Venus,” ‘‘el olimpico cisne,” “‘el jardin de los pavos reales,” 
y el autor nos ofrece, fulgurando en sus lineas, en su mano, el gran tema erético que alienta y 
canta en Dario. 

Tema fundamental pero no tinico, porque des>ués de mostrarnos al Darfo venusino, el 
andlisis prosigue y nos da el Darfo agénico en la conciencia del tiempo, desgarrandose entre el 
Satiro y la Cruz, los simbolos del ‘‘Responso a Verlaine.” Y aun no es eso todo porque todavia 
quedan las obras de tema social que Salinas interpreta, en conjunto, como un gran anhelo de 
paz, y el tema del Arte como sentido pleno y final de la vida y base de la inmortalidad. 

Todo eso estudiado cuidadosamente en la obra poética de Rubén, a partir de “‘Azul” pues 
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Salinas considera, muy acertademente, que la historia de la poesia del nicaragiinese comienza 
en dicho libro y que lo demas, lo anterior, ‘‘es prehistoria.” 

Asi llega a la conclusién de que en la lirica de Darfo hay “‘tres principios activos, e] 
erotismo agénico, la preocupaci6n social y la idea del arte.” 

Ciertamente el llamado “‘erotismo agénico” domina y sostiene la casi totalidad de la obra 
de Dario, pero a mi juicio casi igual intensidad y permanencia se encuentra en el gran tema del 
Arte, al que Rubén expresamente da el mds alto valor: 


“el Arte puro como Cristo exclama 
Ego sum lux et veritas et vita.” 


Por eso no creo que deba considerarse como subtema, en la obra de Dario, el Arte; mejor 
hablar de tres grandes temas: el Eros, el Chronos y el Arte, intimamente ligados entre si y 
luego, desprendido de ellos, ese si como subtema, la preocupacién social, de la cual no me parece 
tan obvio que pueda condensarse del todo en puro anhelo de paz. 

Como se ve, apenas si reparos de mero detalle podrian hacerse, y siempre con cardcter de 
opiniones personales muy discutibles, a ese luminoso estudio, acaso tan bien logrado porque es 
obra poética vista y medida por otro poeta. 

Frente a los esfserzos pigmeos de esa abundantisima especie de quienes se acercan a la 
obra poética con su pobreza espiritual de empleados de banca, nos ofrecen una investigacién 
sobre poesia y nos entregan estadisticas de cuenta-versos, qué contraste el fruto del estudio de 
quien, con mente clara y coraz6n devoto, se adentra en la selva sonora y nos ayuda a revelar, 
desvelindolo, el intimo sentido del mensaje poético, el nacleo fgneo de la estrella. 

José Royas GARCIDUENAS 

The Pennsylvania State College 


IDUARTE, ANDRES, and SHEARER, JAMES F., Sarmiento a través de sus mejores 
paginas. New York: The Dryden Press, 1949, pp. xxiv+219. Price, 
$1.85. 


SARMIENTO, Dominco F. Facundo. Adapted and edited by Luis Leal. 
(Graded Spanish Readers, Book Five: Alternate) Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1949, pp. iv+81. Price, $0.68. 


There is in the United States at present, happily, a notable awakening of interest in the 
great Argentine statesman and man of letters, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. Perhaps the way 
was pointed by the appearance in 1943 of the long-awaited biography by Argentina’s distin- 
guished literary historian and critic, Ricardo Rojas. At any rate, these past two years have seen 
the publication of a volume of Sarmiento’s writings in English translation and the two books 
here reviewed, while a new biography is about to be released as these lines go to press. 

As the title implies, Sarmiento a través de sus mejores pdginas purposes ‘‘to familiarize 
North American students with the life and accomplishments of a distinguished South Ameri- 
can ..., as revealed in some of his best pages.”” The volume is composed entirely of Sarmi- 
ento’s own writings, through which the editors attempt to give ‘‘an integrated picture of his 
remarkable career.” To this effect pertinent selections have been chosen from Mi defensa 
(1843), Pacundo (1845), Viajes por Europa, Africa y América (1849), Recuerdos de provincia 
(1850), Campana en el Ejército Grande (1852), some of his correspondence, and the Diario de 
Nueva York a Buenos Aires (1868). 

The editors have ingeniously ordered this material so that an engaging story of Sar- 
miento’s life is unfolded. Not the whole story is told—it necessarily cannot be on the basis of 
the materials selected. The full import of his activities in Chile, for example, is not made clear, 
nor do we have the story of his marriage, or of his great love for Dominguito, or of his years in 
the presidency. But the editors’ intention is realized, in the main, for the portrait of a great and 
noble man, whom Americans ought tc know better, stands out clearly in his own words. 
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Some teachers might at first hesitate to use the book on the level where it belongs, the 
second year of college Spanish, because of its highly specialized nature. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, there need be no such hesitation. The account reads like a fascinating autobiographi- 
cal novel, is certain to hold the students’ interest, and may well be substituted for one of the 
standard literary texts often used in the second year course. Among the materials selected for 
inclusion, which make most enjoyable reading, are Sarmiento’s description of family life in the 
still colonial setting of San Juan, and the poignant story of his mother’s favorite objects and 
their fate when they stand in the way of modern progress: the ¢arima and the saints of the sala 
and the fig tree in the patio. Of unfailing interest, too, are the account of his expedition to the 
mysterious and pictureque Mas Afuera (Robinson Crusoe’s island) and those of the gala bull- 
fight in Madrid and his experiences in the United States. From the latter, many an American 
student will be pleased to learn something new of travel and other conditions in our country in 
the ’sixties. 

The text is preceded by a short but adequate introduction in which the editors have wisely 
conserved space by appending a “‘biobibliography” in outline form. Following the text is the 
usual Spanish-English vocabulary. The book is most attractively printed, with typography by 
Stanley Burnshaw and a map of South America showing various places which were the scene 
of this “‘remarkable career.” 

The adaptation of Facundo by Luis Leal is intended for first-year reading. This being the 
case, the editor has limited the vocabulary to 226 new words (in the vocabulary of the Heath 
Graded Readers series), some 96 ‘‘dependable cognates,” and 42 new idioms. The selections 
contained in the 47 pages of text include condensations of the famous gaucho descriptions and 
of the essential chapters dealing with Facundo Quiroga, among them the moving Barranca- 
Yaco episode, which was unfortunately omitted from the recent English translation. 

It occurs to this reviewer that a legitimate pedagogical use of Mr. Leal’s adaptation might 
be for rapid outside reading as an accompaniment to the text of Messers. Iduarte and Shearer. 

JouNn KeNNETH LESLIE 

Northwestern University 


Brown, JoHN Hart, A Handbook of Every-Day French. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948, pp. xii+514. Price, $3.75. 


For the teacher who knows the two previous editions of this review grammar a few re- 
marks will suffice. The changes made in this edition involve chiefly a break-down of the lesson 
series and the exercises into two parts; each consists of twenty-two lessons, the first group for 
the second-year class and the second for a third-year class. The first group also includes four 
review lessons, while the second is prefaced by two “Refresher Lessons.” 

This break-down into two years is further confirmation of the pessimistic beliefs of many 
teachers that we are adulterating the pabulum, that books which were once standard fare for 
second-year classes are now found too difficult and are moved into the third year. The division 
of this book, however, is not an indication that Professor Brown has tempered the wind too 
much, for it is still a strong book. 

In this edition obeisance has been made to the ASTP advocates, and the teacher will still 
have to make a selection of the material if the lesson is to be covered in one class-hour. Some 
of these additional exercises (Deux éléves, désignés par le professeur, se poseront des questions 
sur le texte. Exercices Oreaux (sic!) Supplémentaires: Traduction d’une partie du texte frangais, 
(p. 324)) reach the level of absurdity. Or perhaps these represent a touch of cynicism toward 
the teacher, niais et naif, who runs out of material before the bell. 

The exercises entitled Grammar and Word and Idiom Study are excellent. They display 
both great variety and ingenuity. The compositions are less happy. The basic texts on which 
the student is to construct them vary in quality. I can still greet M. Seguin and Blanquette 
with delight, but recall with extreme nausea such items as Le Petit Chose which was inflicted 
on me in my youth. But each man to his own taste, and Pierrille was infinitely worse. 
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The best part of the book, as in the previous editions, is certainly the section labeled 
French-English Vocabulary. This is what really makes the book different, and it stands where 
it belongs, first in the book. It is perhaps worth the whole price of the grammar, and the stu- 
dent can learn a great deal from the 127 pages of careful translations and distinctions made 
there. This is a vocabulary for which thumbing is prescribed. The approach is realistic. The 
student speaks English (or rather American) and thinks in that tongue. Hence he worries about 
how to translate ‘‘about,” and the vocabulary gives ample aid under that heading (I’m sorry 
not to find ‘‘De quoi s’agit-il?” there). 

The Grammar section which is likewise different in its organization is quite competently 
done with a wealth of illustrations, a desideratum for understanding condensed rules. I like 
particularly the emphasis given to the faire causative construction, so often glossed overina 
couple of sentences, and yet so important. 

When the author starts to enliven our French (p. 257) Iam delighted, but when he reaches 
the field of exclamations, expletives, etc. (Achtung, Minen!) I’m uneasy on two scores. The 
tune has to go with the words, and that will take a teacher with a dramatic flair and a non 
academic French sojourn. The selection is good, and there is a lot of meat in it. Certainly 
sacré should have appeared, if only to avoid the translation of la sacrée petite blonde literally. 
The answer to this question of expletives is for the teacher to do it orally with a select few at 
the corner drug-store, or to let them ride with him through heavy traffic. 

On the other hand, despite Professor Brown’s contention that ‘‘idiomatic, natural English 
... is everywhere used,” I’m afraid that American students simply do not say ‘‘confounded” 
or ‘‘deuced” (maudit, fichu), or ‘Great guns!” or ‘‘Dear me.” Even expressions such as ““Come 
now!” and “I say!” reek of Oxford rather than Missouri. And should a student say ‘‘How 
badly I feel!’ he should be referred to his English teacher or a neurologist. 

A cursory reading indicates few errors; e.g. definit (v), le comfort (410). 

The vocabulary used has been kept quite practical by using the various word and idiom 
lists, and the style is generally idiomatic and normal. The author treads the thin line between 
rank argot (not to be despised) and familiar speech with a sure touch. The teacher can likewise 
be grateful that he did not feel the overpowering impulse to list all the words a tourist might 
need in a well-stocked haberdashery. 

This is not a run-of-the-mill book and it isn’t for run-of-the-mill teachers; but with a bit 
of adaptability and a willingness to experiment, the teacher might readily make a great success 
of it, and incidentally learn a lot of Every-Day French. 

J. HENRY OWENS 

Michigan State Normal College 
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